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MASTER CAR-BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 











The Niagara Meeting. 


A brief report of the action of the Association was pub- 
lished in these columns last week. The following list gives 
the names of the Active Members of the Association who 
were present, and another list gives the names of the Repre- 
sentative Members, the roads and the number of cars they 
represent: 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


T. R. Beaman, Central Vermont, 
R. C. Blackall, Delaware & Hu.ison Canal Co. 
D. M. Brady, New York Central & Hudson River. 
Cc. H. Burchard, S » “a 
H. L. Cooper, Lake Erie & Western, 
W. R. Davenport Erie Car Works. 
G. W. Demarest, Northern Central. 
R. Donaby, New York Centra] & Hudson River. 
Joseph Elder, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
J. J. Davis. Housatonic. F 
J. B. Fletcher, National Car Co. 
M. N. Forney, Railroad Gazette. 
C, I. Garey. New York Central & Hudson River. 
C. E. Gore, Lafayette Car Works. 
S. Griffith, Continuous Draw-Bar Co. 
George Hackett, Central, of New Jersey. 
W. D. Hildrup, Harrisburg Car Manufaccuring Co, 
J. B. Hill, Manhattan Elevated. 
D. Hoit, New York Central & Hudson River. 
W. L. Hofecker, Pittsburgh & Western. 
Saniord Keeler, Flint & Pere Marquette. 
J. T. Leighton, Continuous Draw-Bar Co. 
H. C. MeCarty, Pennsylvania. 
B. McDevitt, West Division (Chicago) road. 
J. D. Mellwain, Grand Trunk. 
J.H McIntyre, Central Vermont. 
R. McKenna, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
M. McNally, New Haven & Northampton. 
R. McPherson, Flint & Pere Marquette. 
Wm. McWood, Grand Trunk. 
A. H. Marden. Fitchburg. 
Edward Minshull, New York, Ontario & Western. 
E. A. Olmstead. New York Central & Hudson River. 
L. Packard, Baltimore & Ohio. 
W.H. Paige, Wrought Metal Car Wheel Co. 
B. N. Phelps, New York Central & Hudson River. 
. B. Pullman, Pullman Palace Car Co. 
’. W. Ranson, [Indianapolis & st. Louis. 
J. H. Raymon, Western Railroad Association. 
W. 8. Rice, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 
P. A. Riley, New York, Ontario & Western. 
C. A. Smith, Union Tank Line. 
R. H. Soule, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 
George E. Stevens, Union Pacific. 
W. G. VanBuskirk, Newburg, Dutchess & Connecticut. 
M. Wilder, New York, Lake Erie & Western. 
J. H. Wickes, Merchan:s’ Dispatch Line. 
The list of Representative Members given below contains, 
as will be noticed, many of the old members of the Assv- 
ciation. 


Cay my b> 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS. 









Cars 
W. H. Trainham, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.. 137 
J. W. Flemming, Petersburg 137 
Georce Rommel, Wilmington & Northern 210 
Charles C. Williams, West Jersey......... 264 
Edward Richardson, Shenango & Alleghen 300 
M. N. Pendleton, Seaboard & Roanoke... 350 
Caspar Wicke, Cumberland Valley....... 402 
Jacob P. Hovey, Rochester & Pittsburgh....... ..... 680 
Howard Fry, New York, West Shore & buffalo............ 900 
George C. Watrous, Detroit, Lansing & Northern.......... 1,000 
John 8. Ellis, Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western ......... 1,015 
S. W. Haines, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie...... .............2. 1,526 
Charles Blackwell, Norfolk & Western........... ........ 1,596 
J. B. Henney, Wisconsin Central... ...... ..ccccecce vee 1,68 
W. W. McCrum, Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf............ 1,725 
David C. Richarason, Boston & Mame..... . .... ........ 1,128 
George M. Sargent, Minneapolis & St. Louis.... ..... 2,040 
A CN, SOR ioe sean tienes ance vases cies 2.442 
Charies H. Kenison, Maine Central........... ..... 0 ..... 2,450 


James McGee, Houston & Texas Central 


DW. TR, PU inden oc ebecerbocsategksessooscces ; 2 
Robert Potts, Canada Soythern... .... .........206 ce cevce 373 
John S. Lentz, Pennsylvania & New York................+ -765 
WH. Be. Grow. BON CEs oa sc cccdartabesiccsccccvcee sen 5,964 
ee ee eR eer re 6,000 
Joseph Townsend, Chicago & Alton....  ...............205 6,212 
William Fuller, New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio........... 7,408 
B. K. Verbryck, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. ......... 7,760 
Robert Miller, Michigan Central .................ccceeeeees 7,848 
Cc. B. Wall, Pittsburgh, incinnati & St. Louis...... ...... y 
Henry D. Lyons, Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon...... 12,2u0 
William Forsyth, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 4, 
H. Stanley Goodwin, Lehigh Valley.........  .......eeeee 17,047 
W. J. Christopher, Central Railroad, of New Jersey ..... 19,447 
F. M. Wilder, New York, Lake Erie & Western.. ......... 29,000 
Leander Garey, New York Central................ .-..... 30,507 
John W. Cloud, Pennsylvania, West Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore, Northern Central, Baltimore 
& Potomac, Alexandria & I'redericksburg, Philadelphia 
& Erie and United Railroads of New Jersey..... ....... 43,574 
W. F. Turreff, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indi- 
GOI 05.505) 54. 0encSnnwens inane tee eveccceecsecs eocccces 
Total CNS TOUOMNGOR 5 oe inka Tas seed S oe lixeeedes 249,904 


The first and second days of the session were devoted to 
the discussion and the adoption of the constitution. The 
following is a copy of it, as amended and finally adopted: 





CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE MASTER CAR- 

BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

As Adopted at the Meeting held at Niagara Falls, Oct. 
10 and 11, 1882. 





ARTICLE 1.—NAME. 


Section 1. The name of the Association shall be ‘“‘ The 
Master Car-Builders’ Association.” 

ARTICLE IJ.—OBJECTS AND LIMITS OF ACTION, 

Sec. 1. The objects of this Association shall be the ad- 
vancement of knowledge concerning the construction, re- 
pair and service of railroad cars by discussions in common, 
investigations and reports of the experience of its members; 
to provide an organization through which the members, and 
the companies they represent, may agree upon such joint 
action as may be required to’ bring about uniformity and 
interchangeability in the parts of railroad cars, to improve 
their construction and to adjust the mutual interests grow- 
ing out of their intercharge and repair: but the action of the 
Association shall have only a recommendatory character,and 
shall not be binding upon any of its members or the com- 
panies represented in it. 





ARTICLE III].—MEMBERSHIP.} 5 


Sec. 1. There shall be three classes of members, Active, 
Representative and Associate members. Each member 
shall be required to sign the constitution or authorize the 
Secretary tosign for him. 

Sec. 2. Any person hoiding the position of Superintend- 
ent of the Car Department, Master Car-Builder, or Fore- 
man of a Railroad Car shop, or one representative trom 
each Car Manufacturing Company, or other company own- 
ing over one thousand cars which are not in process of pur- 
chase by other parties, may become an Active Member by 
paying his dues for one year. Unless expelled from the 
Association, his membership shall continue until his written 
resignation is received by the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. Any person having a practical knowledge of car 
construction may become a Representative Member, by re- 
ceiving a written appointment trom the President, General 
Manager or General Superintendent of any railroad com- 
pany, to represent its interests in the Association, provided 
that no Representative Member shall represent more than 
one caltiad or system of roads uuder one General Manager 
or General Superintendent. Such member shall bave al] the 
privileges of an Active Member, including one vote on all 
questions, and in addition thereto, shall on all measures per- 
taining to the adoption of standards or the expenditure of 
money have one more vote for each full thousand cars 
which are owned, or which are in use and in process of pur- 
chase, by the road or system which be represents. His 
membersbip shall continue until notice is given the Associa- 
tion of his withdrawal or the appointment of his successor. 
No railroad shall have more than one Representative Mem- 
ber. In the enumeration of four, six, eight, twelve or 
more wheeled cars, four axles to count as one car. 

Sec. 4. Civil and mechanical engineers, or other persons 
having such a knowledge of science or practical experience 
in matters pertaining to the construction of cars as would 
be of especial value to the Association or to railroad com- 
panies, may become Associate Members on being recom- 
mended by three members not associates. The names of 
such candidates shall then be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, which shall report to the Association on their fitness 
for such membership. They shall be elected by ballot at any 
regular meeting of the Association, held not less than six 
months after « candidate bas been proposed, and five dis- 
senting votes shall reject. The number of Associate Mem- 
bers shall not exceed twenty. Any Associate Member who 
shall fail to attend a meeting of the Association for three 
consecutive years shall cease to be a member. Associate 
Members shall be entitled to all the privileges of Active 
Members, excepting that of voting and being elected to office 
in the Association. 

Sec. 5. Any member who, during the meetings of the 
Association, shall be guilty of dishonorable conduct which is 
disgraceful to a railroad officer and a member of the Asso- 
ciation, or shall refuse to obey the Chairman when called to 
order, may be expelled by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present at any meeting held within one year from the 
date of the offence. 

ARTICLE IV.—OFFICERS. 

Sec. 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, Secretary and six Execu- 
tive Members. The six Executive Members with tbe Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents and Treasurer shall constitute the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Sec. 1. The Executive Committee sbail exercise a general 
supervision over the interests and affairs of the Association, 
recommend the amount of the annual assessment, to call, 
to prepare for and to conduct general conventions, and to 
make all necessary purchases, expenditures and contracts 
required to conduct the current business of the Associa- 
tion, but shall bave no power to make the Association 
liable for any debt to an amount beyond that which at the 
time of contracting the same shall be in the Treasurer’s 
hands in cash, and not subject to prior liabilities. All ex- 
penditures for special purposes shall only be made by ap- 
propriations acted upon by the Association at a regular 
meeting. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall make a report of 
the proceedings of each of its meetings, such reports to be 
made accessikle to ail the members of the Association lt 
shall have the proceedings of the regular meetings of the 
Association published subject to instructions from the latter. 
It shall have power to withhold from the published pro- 
ceedings papers and reports containing old matter readily 
found elsewhere, those specialty meant to advocate personal 
interests, those carelessly prepared or controverting well- 
established facts, and those purely speculative or foreign to 
the purposes of the Association, or any which in the opinion 
of the Committee are unworthy of publication; it being un- 
derstood, though, that this discretion shall always be ex- 
ercised subject to the action of the Association. : 

Src. 3. Two-thirds of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee may call special meetings of the Association to be 
held not less than thirty days after a notice thereof has been 
mailed to each member of the Association. ; 

Src. 4. Five members of the Executive Committee shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE VII.—ELECTION AND APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 
AND TENURE OF OFFICE. 


Sec. 1. The officers, excepting as otherwise herein pro- 
vided, shall be elected at the regular meeting of the Associ- 
ation, held in June of each year, and the election shall not 
be postponed excepting by unanimous consent. 

PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 


Sec. 2. The President and Treasurer shall be elected b: 
written ballots by a majority of the votes cast, aud shall 
hold office for one year, or until successors are chosen. 


y VICE-PRESIDENTS AND EXECUTIVE MEMBERS. 


Sec. 3. The Vice Presidents shall bold office for one year 
and the Executive Members for two years, or until succes- 
sors are chosen. Three Vice-Presidents and three Executive 
Members to be elected each year : provided, however, that 
three of the latter shall be appointed by the President 
holding office at the time of this adoption of this amend- 
ment. The Executive Members thus appointed to hold 
office until successors are chosen at the annual meeting 
fol'owing. : ; 

Sec. 4. In the election of Vice-Presidents, each Active 
and Representative Member may cast as many votes as 
there are Vice-Presidents tu be elected. The number of 
votes may be given to one candidate or distributed among 
more, as the person entitled to cast them may choose. Ex- 
ecutive Sentines shall be voted for in the same way. The 
three candidates, for each of the offices named, who receive 
the largest number of votes shall be declared elected. 

= SECRETARY. 

Src. 5. A Secretary, who may or may not be a member 
of the Association, shall be —— by a majority of the 
Executive Committee at its meeting after the annual 
election, or as soon thereafter as the votes of a majority of 
the members of the Executive Committee can be secured 
for a candidate. The term of office of the Secretary thus 





appointed, unless terminated sooner, shall cease at the first 
meeting after the next annual election succeeding his ap- 
pointment, of the Executive Committee organized for the 
transaction of business. Two-thirds of the members of the 
Executive Committee shall, however, have power to remove 
the Secretary at any time. His compensation, if any, shall 
be fixed for the time that he holds office by a vote of a 
majority of the Executive Committee. He shali also act as 
Secretary of the Executive Committee. 
TREASURER. 


Sec. 6. The Treasurer shall be required to give bonds to 
an amount which a majority of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee demand. No bill shall be paid by him for 
the Association, excepting for current expenses, until it has 
been certified by the person or persons authorized to contract 
it, and audited by the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE VIII—COMMITTEES. 


Sec. 1. At the first session of the annual meeting, the 
President shall appoint a Nominating Committee of five mem- 
bers, who are not officers of the Association, and this com- 
mittee shall send the names of nominees for officers of 
the Association to fill vacancies for the ensuing year, to the 
Secretary before the election of officers is in order, and they 
shall be announced by him as soon as received. The elec- 
tion shall not. be held until the day after such announcement 
excepting by unanimous consent. Any three other members 
"aay nominate candidates for any office. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

See. & At the first session of each annual meeting an 
Auditing Committee, consisting of three members not officers 
of the Association, to be nominated by any member who 
does not hold office, shall be elected in the same way as vice- 
— and executive members are voted for. This Au- 

iting Committee shall examine the accounts and vouchers 
of the Treasurer and certify whether they have been found 
correct or not. After the performance of this duty they 
shall be discharged by the acceptance of their report by the 
Association. 


COMMITTEE ON SUBJECTS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUS- 
SION. 


Sec. 3. At each annual meeting the President shall ap 
point a committee whose duty it shall be to report at the 
next annual meeting subjects for investigation and discus- 
sion, and if the subjects are approved by the Association the 
President, as hereinafter provided, shall appoint committees 
to report on them. It shall also be the duty of the Commit- 
tee to receive from members questions for discussion durin 
the time set apart for that purpose. This Committee shall 
determine whether such questions are suitable ones for dis- 
cussion, and if so, they shall so report them to the Associa- 
tion. 

COMMITTEES OF INVESTIGATION. 

Sec. 4. When the Committee on subjects has reported and 
the Association approved of subjects for investigation, the 
President sball appoint special committees to investigate and 
report on them, and he may be authorized to appoint a 
special committee to investigate and report on any subject 
which a majority of the members present may approve of, 

ARTICLE IX.—THE RECOMMENDATION OF STANDARDS. 

Src. 1. Any proposition recommending the aduption of 
standard constructions or practice shall be in writing and be 
accompanied by drawings if the latter are necessary for a 
clear understanding of the subject. Such proposition shail 
then be submitted to the Association for discussion, after 
which a vote shall be taken to decide whether the proposi- 
tion sball be submitted for decision by letter ballot to all the 
members entitled to vote. If decided in the affirmative the 
Secretary, within three months from the time the vote of 
tbe Association is taken on such measure, shall send by mail 
to each member a blank ballot, a copy of the proposed re- 
commendation, with a report—to be approved by the Exe- 
cutive Committee—of tbe discussion thereon. Such ballot 
to be filled up, signed and re-mailed to the Secretary, who 
shall count all the ballots received within sixty days from 
the date that they were sent to members, and shall then 
announce the vote in such mauper as the Executive Com- 
mittee may prescribe. Any recommendation securing two- 
thirds of the votes cast shall be adopted by the Association. 

Sec. 2. All reports, resolutions and recommendations in- 
volving the use, or proposed use, by railroad companies of 
anv device or process which forms the subject matter of any 
existing patent, shall first be submitted to the Executive 
Committee and shali be submitted to the Association only by 
the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE X.—ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Sec. 1. Every member will be subject to the payment of 
annual dues, to be assessed at each annual meeting, to de- 
fray the necessary expenses of the Association, provided 
that no assessment shall exceed five dollars. Each Repre- 
sentative Member shall pay in addi'ion to his own dues so 
assessed the same amount for each additional vote to which 
he is entitled. 

Such dues shall be payable when the amount thereof is an- 
nounced by the President at each unnual meeting, and no 
member who is one year in arrears shall be entitled to a 
voice in the Association. 

ARTICLE XI. —AMENDMENTS, 


Src. 1 This constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members present, pro- 
vided that written notice of the proposed amendment has 
been given at a previous meeting at least six mouths before 


BY-LAWS. 


TIME OF MEETING. 

I. The regular meeting of the Association shall be held 

annually on the second Tuesday in June. 
HOURS OF SESSION. 

II. The regular hours of session shall be from ten o’clock 
a. m. to two o’clock p. m. 

PLACE OF MEETINGS. 

III. The place for holding the regular meetings of the As- 
sociation shall be determined by a majority of the members 
present. 

QUORUM. 

IV. At any regular meeting of the Association fifteen or 

more members entitled to vote shall constitute a quorum. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

V. The business of the meetings of this Association shall, 
unless otherwise ordered by a vote, proceed in the follow- 
ing order: 

st. Calling the roll. 
2d. Reading the minutes of the last meeting. 
Address by tbe President. 

4th. Admission of new members. 
. Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 
. Announcement of annual dues. 
. Appointment of nominating and other committees. 
. Election of Auditing Committee. 
. Unfinished business. 
. New business. 





. Reports of committees. 
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12th. Reading and discussing questions propounded by 
members, 

13th. Routine and miscellaneous business. 

14th. Election of officers. 

15th. Adjournment. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION, SPECIAL ORDER OF. 

VI. Unless otherwise ordered, the discussion of questions 
proposed by members shall be the special order at 12 o'clock 
m. of each day of the annual meeting. 

DECISIONS. 


VIL. The votes of a majority of the members present shall 
be required to decide any question, motion or resolution 
which shall come before the Association, unless otherwise 
provided. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

VIL. No questions or discussions as to the regulation of 
wages, or the amount to be paid by the day, week or month, 
or the number of hours that shall constitute a day’s work, 
shall be allowed at-the meetings of this Association. 

1X. No patentees or their agents shall be admitted in the 
meetings of the Association for the purpose of advocating 
the claims of any patent or patentee, unless by unanimous 
consent. 

X. No member shall speak more than twice in the discus- 
sion of any question until all the other members who want to 
speak and have not been heard have spoken. 





The two portions of the constitution which were the source 
of the greatest difficulty in arranging satisfactorily were, 
the representation of leased cars aud leased roads, and the 
relation which the Association should have to patented in- 
ventions. The former question was finally fixed as specified 
in Section 3 of Article LII., and the substitute for Section 2, 
Article [X., offered by Mr. Raymond, was finally adopted. 

After the adoption of the constitution and by-laws, the 
Pre-ident appointed Messrs. G. W. Demarest, Howard Fry, 
and Robert Miller, a nominating committee to nominate 
officers for the unexpired term to next June. They nomi- 
nated for Teedhiona Leander Garey, of the New York Cen- 
tral road; for Vice-Presidents, M. P. Ford, of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis; Wm. McWood, of the Grand Trunk, 
and Jobn W. Cloud, of the Pennsylvania Railroad; for 
Executive Members, W. Forsyth, of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; W. T. Hildrup, of the Harrisburg Car Manu- 
facturing Company, and J. W. Marden, of the Fitchburg 
Railroad; for Treasurer, B. K. Verbryck, of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific road. Ali these nominees were 
elected. After the election, the President appointed W. J. 
Christopher, of the New Jersey Central; L. Packard, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and John 8. Lentz, of the Lebign Valley, 
as Executive Members, to serve until next June. 

After the election, a number of reports of committees were 
read and discussed. These will be given in future numbers. 

The ree special committees were added to those ap- 
pointed at the June meeting: 

Sharp Flanges.—What is the cause of sharp flanges, and 
how can they be prevented? H. Stanley Goodwin, Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, Chairman. 

On a Standard for Coupling Links and Pins.—The com- 
mittee to recommend a standard form and proportions for 
coupling links and pins: Howard Fry, New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo; Sanford Keeler, Flint & Pere, Marquette; 
Richard H, Soule, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


After the adjournment, the Executive Committee held a 
meeting aud appointed M. N. Forney Secretary to the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Forney has not yet accepted the appointment. 

The place selected for holding the next meeting is Chicago. 

EXHIBITS. 

During the session of the convention there were a large 
number of inventions and manufactured articles exhibited 
in the hotel. 

The Paige Wrought Metal Car Wheel Co., of Pittsburgh, 
exhibited one of its wheels. These are composed of a steel 
tire with a projection on the inside. Two plates are bolted 
to this and to a cast-iron hub in the centre. 

The Rochester Car Wheel Co. exhibited a 33-in. double 
plate cast-iron wheel with the standard tread and flange 
adopted by the New York Central Railroad Company. 

Tbe Washburn Car Wheel Co., of Hartford, Conn., showed 
sections of their steel tires welded on to a cast-iron centre. 

Budd & Ellis, of New York and Boston, exhibited steel- 
tired wheels with wrought-iron centres, made by the Patent 
Sbaft & Axletree Co., limited, of Wenesbury, Engiand. 
These were illustrated in the Railroad Gazette May 12 of 
this year. 

The United States Concave Spring Co., of 21 Cortlandt 
street, New York, showed specimens of their elliptic springs. 
The plates of these are curved transversely, so that a sec- 
tion of them has the shape. The specimens exhibited were 
beautifully made, and looked as though they would do good 
service. 

A model of a very wonderful invention called the Acme 
Suspension Car was exhibited. The model was very costly, 
but life is not long enough to unravel the complication of 
such inventions. 

D. F. Van Liew, of Aurora, IIl., had a model of the 
“* Allen flexible” grain door, which it would be impossible to 
describe so as to be understood without un engraving. The 
door is arranged so as to slide up under the roof, and is then 
entirely out of the way. 

Thomas Eubank, of Sedalia, Mo., showed a model of what 
he calls his *‘ Automatic and Spark-proof Car-door.” It is 
suspended from a rail above the door in such a way that it 
can be swung outward, and thus clear two cleats which are 
fastened to the car on each side of the door when it is in the 
position it oceupies when closed. These cleats prevent the 
door from sliding longitudinally and close the cracks around 


The Empire Car Roofing Co., of Chicago, had a model 
showing the construction of their car roof. 

The ‘allman Automatic Car-Brake Co., of New York, had 
a model to show the construction of their brake. 

Widdefield & Britton, of Uxbridge, Ont., also showed 
plans of a freight car brake. 

The Standard Brake-Shoe Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., ex- 
hibited specimens of their brake-shoe and head. ‘These are 
fastened together in an ingenious way by Jugs and dove-tail 
joints, which require to be seen to be understood. 

The Cowell Platform & Buffer Co., exhibited a model 
of the apparatus which gives the company its name. It is 
indescribable, omnes with the aid of engravings. 

Messrs. Paige & Middleton, of 945 Ridge avenue, Phila- 
delphia, offered specimens of their lock-nuts which have an 
ingenious device for fastening them on the bolts. 

Noyes’ Patent Liquid and Condensed Cooler was offered 
to members of the convention to cool their excitement, and 
as it is warranted to keep journals cool all newspaper men 
were furnished with samples. 

A model sash and a holder and lock were exhibited by 
Joel H. Hills, of Boston. 1t an ingenious contrivance by 
which a sash may be held in any position, and is effectu- 
ally pepuented from rattling. 

. F. Condon & Co., of east Saginaw, Mich., exhibited 
one of their self-extinguishing car stoves. The stove is 


made of heavy boiler plate so that it cannot be crushed in 
case of accident. The doors are effectually secured so as 
not to fall open if the car is overturned. There is a re- 
servoir of water below the fire which communicates with 
the space above and below the fire, so that if the stove is 
overturned the water will be instantly poured on the fire. 
The stove was well made, and any manufacturer who will 
make a good stove of boiler-plate deserves encourage- 
ment and patronage. 

The Hewitt Box Lid Co., of Chicago, had specimens of the 
Car-Builders’ standard box with the patent lid attached. 
These are too well-known and so extensively used that des- 
cription is unnecessary. 

The Elkins Manufacturing & Gas Co. of Philadelphia, 
contributed a variety of specimens of large bearings, etc:, 
made of what they call the Ajax metal. This they say is 
a composition, and they claim *‘a chemical amalgamation 
of the metals whereby the molecular forms are changed.” 
If it wears as well as it looks it is certainly a very excellent 
material. 

The Noyes Manufacturing Co., of Boston, exhibited seve- 
ral different sized ‘‘ mufflers” for deadening the sound of 
exhaust steam. They consist of a cylindrical chamber, the 
two ends of which are perforated with small holes. The 
steam enters the chamber through the holes in the Jower 
head and escapes from those at the top. 
covered with a hemispherical cap, and its sides surrounded 
by a cylindrical casing. After escaping from the holes in 
the top head the steam descends through the annular space 
between the casing and the cylinder and escapes into the 
air through holes at the bottom. 
stood that after the steam has been put toso much trouble 
that it does not make much noise. 


specimens of their well-known products. 


from Angus Sinclair, in which I think he has stretched 
certain points past the limits of their elasticity. He says 
English engines pull a train equal to six American pas- 
senger coaches with a consumption of coal of 23 to 20 Ibs, 
per mile. 

Mr. Webb, Locomotive Superintendent London & North- 
western Railway, reports his compound engine as burn- 
ing 23 lbs. of coal per mile, and states that the best rec- 
ord of his other two-cylinder passenger engines is 30 
Ibs. per mile, As Mr. Webb is in a position to know whereof 
he speaks, it is probable that Mr. Sinclair is mistaken. Mr. 
Sinclair certainly cannot have fallen into the error of com- 
paring a three-cylinder compound engine with an ordinary 
two-cylinder engine, as there is but one such engine in Eng 
land and none in the States, although the consumption of 23 
Ibs, per mile which he cites would lead one to believe that 
he had fallen into this error. Of course, he must understand 
that there is no more comparison between the compound 
and simple engine than there is between a goat and a horse, 





The top head is | 


The Vulcanized Fibre Co., of Wilmington, Del., presented | 


further than that both are engines, and of the latter both 
|are quadrupeds. Another remarkable inconsistency is his 
| crediting the so-called better economy of the English engine 
| to the fireman’s efforts by deflecting air into the fire with 


It can be readily under-| the shovel to prevent the formation of smoke, and again 


| stating that engines constructed especially to prevent smoke 
| all of course employing the principle of admitting air to 
| the fire-box—do not show any better economy of fuel. 


V. A. Krepps, of No. 21 Cortlandt street, New York, had Mr. Sinclair will find, as have others who have investi 
a model of his gravity car door lock much improved over | gated the matter, that American engines consume more 


what it has heretofore been. 


| 


The Hale & Kilburn Manufacturing Co., of Philadelphia, | fuel, because they do proportionally more work. ‘The at- 


gave car-builders an opportunity to inspect sample of their | tempt to compare English loads with American is similar 


car seats, These were arranged with muvable backs and 
seats of improved forms and giving greater comfort to pas- 
sengers. 

Mr. C. E. Gore, of the LaFayette Car Works, exhibited a 
brake shoe and head, the invention of Mr. Joseph [seler. It 
is arranged so that the shoe can be removed by twisting it 
—— and is held by lugs which interlock with each 
other. 

The Cleveland Malleable Iron Co, exhibited specimens of 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad standard 
draw-bars. 

H. C. McCarty, of the Philadelphia & Erie Railroad, 
— a model of a freight car truck, with an iron trussed 
bolster. 

The United States Tube Rolling Stock Co. exhibited a 
coal car built to conform to the standard of the Peunsyl- 


vania Railroad, but with a system of framing composed of | 


wrought-iron tubes for the longitudinal sills and channel 
irons for the end sills. 
so long advocated by Dr. Lamothe, but is immensely im- 
proved on his plans. 
tempted, as we hope to give engravings in the future. 


cars equipped with an automatic coupler of their design, 
which was very ingenious. 


to attempt to describe them. 


Sontributions. 





An Old Device Patented. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway, | 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Aug. 29, 1882. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 





The design is based upon the system | 
A full description will not be at- | 
Messrs. Wilson, Walker & Co., of Pittsburgh, bad two} 


There were a large number of other automatic couplers | 
exhibited, but it would be of little interest to enumerate or | 


————= | 


toa grocer who always kept his quart measure one-fourth 
full, arguing to a customer that as there was one-fourtb of 
the measure filled before he measured the customer’s supply, 
he must leave the same portion in the measure to keep mat- 
ters square. The customer, while a little confounded by the 
grocer’s logic, is painfully aware that there is a shortage 
| somewhere, and such would be the result if Mr. Sinclair’s 
English engines were brought to this country, put to the 
same work with the same fuel; inasmuch as when 
measured by the same honest standard, it would be 
found that the American engine would be successful, 
|as it has always proved when brought in competi 
tion with English engines on the sametrack. The idea pre- 
| vails in England and is entertained by most Englishmen, 





r= 





| 











| that England leads the world, and what is not English is 
worthless. The absurdity and extent of this belief is ex 
|emplified by the English cutlery company which came 


I enclose you with this a blue print of a circular that is ;over to this country to start the manufacture of knives; 
being sent to master mechanics, describing a device, shown brought English workmen, English anvils and tools, and 


there. 


by fig. 1, patented May, 1882, that we have been using for | even hogsheads of English water to temper their blades in. 
over eight years, and which to my knowledge was in use 10 | 
years ago on the Misscuri Pacific Railway, and is still in use the belief that American mechanics can build engines, or 


The writer has an abiding faith in America and is firm in 


| anything else quite as efficiently as any country inthe world, 


If consistent I would like you to publish this fact for the | and that American mechanics, unhampered by the ancient 





benefit of those who may recently have begun using this 
method of separating the valve-rod from valve-stem, and 
who in view of this recent patent may feel called upon to 
cease using it. 

There is nothing new or novel about it deserving a patent, 
and it is simply an application of a method in use for many 
years on drill press mandrels and lathe spindles for backing 
out centres. 

It is our standard methed for connecting valve-rod to valve- 
stem, and nearly all engines un the Middle Division of this road 
are equipped with it. I also enclose you with this a blue 
print of the method in use here. [Fig. 2 is copied from this 
blue print.] 

Having used this device for upwards of 10 years, I publish 
this for the benefit of all concerned. 

JACOB JOHANN, 
General Master Mechanic. 








Performance of English Locomotives. 


To THE EpItoR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
I noticed in a late issue of your paper a communication 








Fig. 2. 


conventionalities and the influence of fossil ideas 
handed down since the time of Tubal Cain, as 
are the English, are superior to them, and_ the 


proof of this is shown in the American labor-saving ma- 
chinery, and the fact that nine out of ten of the useful and 
important inventions which have revolutionized everything 
are American. It is nauseating to have such a claptrap 
affair as an Exglish locomotive—virtually the same as 
Stephenson built—held up periodically as superior to our 
own. Because the earlier builders of English engines were 
compelled, for want of facilities, to build a frame out of the 
scrap heap, and found boiler iron the most convenient to 
use, it is still retained in their engines; and this piece of 
patchwork is recommended by Englishmen as superior to 
the scientific and common-sense American frame. Their 
load of a few baby carriages, as compared with the Amer- 
ican car, is disregarded entirely when the Englishman com- 
pares the economy of his engine with ours. Let us have 
intelligent and unprejudiced criticism, but give us a rest on 
the English locomotive, as handled by the average English 
writer on such subjects. 





FRANK C, SMITH. 
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Widening Gauge on Curves. 


Topeka, Kan., Aug. 28, 1882. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I presume that all engineers or track superintendents hav- 
ing charge of the maintenance of track in which there 
are curves of short radius are in the habit of making the 
gauge of their track somewhat wider on these curves than 
upon straight lines, but I have never seen any discussion of 
the problem to determine the proper amount by which to 
increase the width of the gauge on different curves. 

For the guidance of trackmen on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad I have deduced a formula and tabulated 
results for different curves, and [ give the following brief 
discussion, thinking that it may be of interest to otbers: 

In fig. 1 is represented the outline of a flanged car or 
locomotive wheel resting upon a track rail. It will be seen 
that a horizontal plane through the top surface of the rail 
would cut off that part of the wheel flange which overlaps 
the side of the rail. For convenience, I will call the length 
a b of this part of tha flange the lap. 

The lap of the flange will vary with the diameter of the 
wheel and with the depth, d e, of the flange. 

Let L=ab, the lap of the flange. 

D=dd, the diameter of the wheel. 
F=de, the depth of the flange. 


then 7,=24/ (4 D+ F))—% D*. 


Suppose D=60 in. and F=1,% in., then L will be 174%. 


in. 

The necessity for increasing the width of the guage of 
track on curves is due to the lap of the wheel flanges, as 
will be readily seen by an examination of fig. 2, which 
shows the relative position of two pairs of car or locomotive 
wheels set in a rigid frame and standing upon curved-track 
rails. The lines po and tr represent the lap of the flanges of 
one pair of wheels, and it is evidently necessary that the 
gauge of track on the curve should be such that the extremi- 
ties o and t, of the lap of the flanges, which tend to crowd 
the rails, will have the same freedom of lateral movement 














which the wheels would have with the standard gauge of 
track on straight lines. 

Referring to fig. 2 : 

Let R=c’C, the radius of curvature of the track. 

B=vn, the length of the rigid wheel-base. 
G=can, the proper gauge of track on the curve. 
G= the standard gauge on straight lines. 
L=po, the lap of wheel flanges. 

Since the curved lines representing the track rails are so 
drawn that the points o and ¢ at the alternate extremities of 
the lines, representing the lap of flanges, coincide with points 
in the curved lines, it follows that the perpendicular distance 
tp between the lines po and tr correctly represents G as com- 
pared with xen=G. 

In any case which can arise in actual practice the distance 
an does not materially differ from the distance ty=tp+ pg, 
and we may say xn=tpi+yg, or G=G+pg. 

The line pg is the ordinate from a chord of length lo=B 
+L to the subtended are l/fo (of radius e’f=c’C+Cf=R+¢ 
G) at a distance po=L from the end of the chord. The re- 
lation of the lines is more clearly shown in fig. 3, where 
Pp’ g’ represents the ordinate, 1’ o’ the chord, and c’’o’ the 
radius R+1¢G. 

In any case in actual practice the lap of the wheel flange, 
represented in fig. 3 by o’p’, will be so small in compari- 
son with the chord B+ L and the radius R that the ordinate 
p’g’ will not vary materially from the line p’h’ drawn per- 
pendicular to the tangent o’h’, and we may say p’g=p’h’= 


0 
o’p’ sin. p’o’h’=0'p’ sin. snag ae or returning to 
0 


fig. 2, and using corresponding lines, 
ok lg (B+) 
Spnpe—— Bh 
oc’ R+G 






values of L, B and R in the last equation would be correct 
if the alignment and surface of the track were always per- | 
fect, but in view of the fact that perfection is never at- | 
tained, it will, I think, be found desirable to make an ad- 

ditional allowance to cover contingencies and imperfections, | 
and this allowance must be decided by local conditions or in | 
accordance with the judgment of the engineer or track | 
superintendent. | 

For the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, I find | 
B=18 ft. 7 in., L=17 in.; and, with different values of R, I | 
have calculated values of pg. These values we double, and | 
take the result in each case as the amount by which we in- 
crease the width of the gauge of track. 

The quantities obtained will, of course, be in small frac- 
tions which it would not be convenient to use, and we there 
fore take the next 1, inch greater than the actual fraction. 

In accordance with the above the following table is pre- 
pared for the instruction of track-men: 


| 


! 


Table Showing Gauge of Track on Curves. 

















Degree of Value of Allowance | Gauge of 
curve. | pa. used. track. 
| >. $73 Ft. in. | 
.O2 + 
Pot ge i | 
3 | 0.07 \% 4 8% 
4 0.09 4 4 8% 
5 0.11 4 4 834 
6 0.13 4 8% | 
7 0.16 4 8% 
8 018 4 8% 
9 0.20 49 
10 0.22 49 
11 0.24 49 
12 0.27 | 4 9% 
13 0.29 4 9% 
| 14 0.31 4 9% 
15 0.33 4 4 9% 
16 035 | 4 4 914 
17 0.38 4 4 94 
18 04 86| lO 4 9%¢ 
19 0.42 % 4 93% 
20 0.44 | 1 4 9% 




















For securing accuracy in gauging track in accordance 
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with the above table, we use a Huntington gauge having one 
end made adjustable and having the screw cut with eight 
threads per inch, so that one full turn of the movable end 
makes a difference of }¢ inch in the length of the gauge. 
Gero. B. LAKE, 
Assistant Engineer Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road. 








The Whitworth and the Sellers Screw Standards.— 
Pitch for Large Screws. 


Astor Hovsse, NEw York, Oct. 7, 1882. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I read with interest the pamphlet on ‘‘Screw Threads” 
you gave me, and have since visited the works of Messrs. 
Pratt & Whitney, at Hartford, and can bear witness to the 

-admirable manner in which their gauge system is conducted, 
and which is superior to anything I have ever seen. 

I agree with you as to the great importance of combining 
the three essentials of a proper screw bolt of the correct 
form of section of the thread, the correct pitch of thread 
and the correct diameter of the bolt. There is, however, so 
little difference in the Whitworth standard, as compared 
with that of the Franklin Institute, that when English and 
American machinery is working side by side in the colonies 
and elsewhere, it will be found a pity that the English 
standard was not adopted; but I suppose the time has gone 
by when any useful result could obtain by going into the 
various arguments as to the value of rounding the thread 
or the tendency of an chtuse angle to burst the nut. What 
I wish to call your attention to is the use of a still coarser 
pitch in large bolts, up to 6 in. diameter, than Mr. Whit. 
worth determined. The marine engineers of Eng- 
land, a very numerous and important body, who are 
constantly using large bolts for marine engines, 








The values of pg obtained by the substitution of prrctical 
P 


are almost universally adopting a standard pitch 





of four per inch thread for all sizes of bolts, keeping to the 
Whitworth standard up to 244 in. diameter. This pitch is 
sufticiently coarse to insure a good fit, and with the improved 
machinery used to produce the screw all the advantages are 
on the side of this departure. The leverage is greater, the 
bolt is stronger, the work of cutting the tap is less, and 
much cost is saved in having a umform pitch and section 
from 24¢ in. to say 7 in. diameter. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when the use in America of large bolis wiil be 
more extensive than it is now, and it is worth while for the 
engineers of that country to study well this departure from 
the standards both of Whitworth and the Sellers. 

In your pamphlet you also mention the difficulty ari-ing 
from the trouble of gettiug from the manfacturers a prac- 
tical equality of the size of the rods, which you say must be 
not more than the size of the screw. This has been hitnerto 
one of the disadvantages of the screw-cutting machinery, 
which has an unpleasant way of raising the thread by a 
mangling process and of choking with a larger rod than 
the size of the screw. The writer has obtained in this coun- 
try a patent for a more perfect machine, which will not 
** jib” at an excess of material, but will cut it cleanly away. 
{t is largely used in England for work up to 6 in. diameter 
between centres, turning the bolt as well, and dispensing 
with much of the cost of the expensive skilled labor of this 
country. JOSEPH BARROW, 

of Leeds, England. 


Papers on Painting.—No. 24. 
BY CHARLES L. CONDIT. 
[Copyright 1882, by the Railroad Gazette. 





SYSTEM IN THE PAINT SHOP. 

A good organizaticn is usually one which has grown up 
under the care of a number of minds. In writing about the 
organization of a shop, therefore, we shall naturally seek to 
combine a variety of methods, and, while disclaiming any 
originality, shall not try to give individuals credit because 
of the difficulty of so doing, coming at things in various 
ways and not knowing certainly to whom credit belongs, 
but thoroughly satisfied it does not belong to the writer. 

It is well, even in small shops, to havea few rules and to 
bave them plainly printed ; the danger is, however, that 
when one begins to make rules he makes too many. It looks 
ridiculous and is worse than that for the’ shop to seea 
printed rule on the walls which nobody pays any regard to, 
and yet, strange to say, these are the sort of rules which get 
themselves posted, probably because these rules, are diffi- 
cult to enforce, and so it is thought that some mysterious 
effect will follow their display. 

Print and display no rules which cannot be and are not 
easily enforced, keeping rules which are difficult to main- 
tain for the bulletin board, if you have one. 

There is a great deal of art in what may be called reserve 
in rules and orders. 

The man who knows bow to be firm and persistent in a 
quiet way and in respectful language basa double hold upon 
his men; they fear bim the more because they thoroughly 
respect him. The blusterer and the boss who like to show 
their energy in their words lose one-half their power in losing 
the respect of their hands. One is never quite certain what a 
strong, quiet man is going to do about it. 

Decision.—There is a good deal in having fixed principles, 
and being willing to stand by them. A lezy hand, a tricky 
talkative rogue, ora man with that sort of foul-mouthed 
wit which makes him to the other hands like an escaped in- 
mate from a pest house, ought to be weeded out at once. It 
wants, however, some discretion and some insight into char- 
acter to know how to do this promptly, yet wisely. It is 
not a question of wages at all, but of the influence of one 
low-grade hard on the labor and discipline of the shop; and 
the same may be said about good men. One ambit.ous self- 
respecting workman, who has the push in him for doing a 
good job quickly, is worth much more than the work he alone 
accomplishes. 

Accounts.—It is well to keep a thrifty oversight over al 
tools and materials, and to adopt some system of checks on 
all brushes and pots, etc., in use, and paints, oils and var 
nisbes drawn. 

Giving each band a number, anda supply of brass checks 
stamped witb this number, it is easy to keep this account, 
by banging the checks on pegs opposite or under appropriate 
beadings. 

Bras checks have this advantage over a mere record (in 
chalk, for example), that although there may be a mistake 
made about what has been taken, there can be no dispute as 
to who is accountable for something, and just what men are 
in debt to the shop for tools or other materials. 

Where a mixer is employed, it is well to have a color- 
board, giving the various shades of color which will be most 
certainly needed, so that no mistakes of misunderstanding 
may occur between the hands and the mixer. In case of 
doubt, the board can be consulted and used to indicate the 
color required. 

The head of the shop will, of course, look closely after his 
gold leaf, and if he keep a little account with his gold in 
order to trace the use of every book, it will increase rather 
than decrease the honesty of the shop. Laxity in accounts 
is almost a temptation to dishonesty. 

Car Record.—At present the car painter has very little 
or no authority or responsibility beyond his shop. Cars are 
sent him when inspectors or superintendents or other officers 
care to send them, and the man who should at least be sup- 
posed to know more about paint and varnish than avy other 
on the road must work under the disadvantage of throwing 
away one-half of his knowledge; namely, of the needs of 
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SECTION OF TWELVE-WHEELED LOCOMOTIVE FOR CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 


paint and varnish as to care and renewal. 1. Three chances 
to one, the painter has nothing to say about the washing of 
the cars. 2. One hundred chances to one, the painter is not 
even consulted and has no care over any car or locomotive 
running on the road until it is sent to his shop. 

Of course, it is not possible to put the power of sending 
cars to shop in the hands of the painter, but it is possible to 
get his advice about the matter. 

If the painter were charged with the duty of inspection of 
all passenger cars (and perhaps all locomotives) on the road, 
a report like the following could constantly be kept in the 
office of the superintendent of transportation, or whoever 
has charge of passenger cars. On a ruled sheet hanging in 
said office and entitled Condition of Coaches in Respect to 
Paint and Varnish the painter could state, dividing the 
cars as tothe importance of their needs into three classes, 
those cars needing varnish immediately, soon, or remotely, 
in their order of need; (2) those cars needing repainting, di- 
vided likewise into classes, and stating whether the car will 
probably need to have its paint burned off or not. 

A statement of the average and of the least time for doing 
each class of work should also appear on the same sheet, as 
a standard record. 

This method enlarges the sphere of the painter without at 
all interfering with the responsibilities and jurisdiction of 
other officers. Probably, it or some like method is the only 
one for securing economy in the repainting of cars. 

The painter’s position is a very hard one. His duties are 
the final ones on any piece of work, and about the time that 
piece of work reaches him, the need for it becomes pressing. 
He is therefore constantly subject to pressure, who of all 
the long line of trades can least safely hurry his work; for 
the painter is like the farmer, be must wait on time and the 
weather. 

Time to the painter is not only money, it is good work, 
honesty, satisfaction of mind and dreams which are no 
longer full of cracked varnish and scolding customers. 

Next toa piece of dry wood which will let the oil get a 
firm hold of it, nothing is so necessary for a good job asa 
little time for paint to dry. 

To the New York & New England Railroad, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and other shops we are indebted for the sug- 
gestions in this article. 





Twelve-Wheeled Locomotive for the Central Pacific 
Railroad. 





The engravings which we publish this week illustrate the 
largest and heaviest locomotive in use in this country. It 
was built in the shovs of the Central Pacific Railroad at 
Sacramento, Cal., from the designs of Mr. A. J. Stevens, 
General Master Mechanic of that road. 

That gentleman writes: ‘‘This engine is at work ona 
grade of 116 ft. per mile with ten-degree curves, one right 
after the other, as closely as they can be laid. The engine 
has hauled up this grade, 25 miles in length, a train of 14 
freight cars loaded with 20 tons (of 2,000 Ibs.) to the car.” 
(This would be a total load of about 210 tons, not including 
the weight of the engine and tender.) ‘‘This would be a 
heavy load for two of our largest ten-wheeled engines wi 
18 by 24 in. cylinders, and weighing 49 tons. 

** You will observe we have taken what some people will 
consider a step backward in regard to the arrangement of 
the valve and valve gear. I am satisfied it is the valve gear- 
ing for a freight engine.” 

The following table gives the distribution of steam with 
this gear: 


TABLE OF VALVE MOTION. 
On 19 by 30-in. cylinder, independent cut-off : Steam 
ports, 144 in., exhaust ports, 274 in.; main vaive travel, 
4 in.; cuts off at 24 in.; outside lap, % in.; inside lap, ,3; in. 





Point of cut-off. Compression. Exhaust. Widest opening. 





24 in. 2716 in. 29%¢ in. 1 in. 
“ “ io ad o“ 


oe 








On 18 by 24-in. cylinder, ordinary link motion, same 
travel of valve, same ports, but no inside lap: 














| 
Point of cut-off.| Compression. Exhaust. | Widest opening. 
19 in. 221 in. 2214 in. 1 in. 
18 * 224 “ 2214 “ rT 
16 “ce 22 “ 9 236 “ 13 “ 
14 “* 205 “ 20% ‘ | +4 “ 
12 “ 1934 ‘“ 19%4 “ | 1g “ 
10 “ 18% “ 18%4 ay Va “ 
8 ““ 173% “ 17% “ | 4 “ 








The engine has a reversing gear operated by water taken 
from the boiler. This gear can be used or not at the option 
of the engineer. The engine also has a brake on the driving- 
wheels which is operated by steam. 

The following are the principal dimensious of the engine 
and tender : 


Kind of fuel used........ ace aba wich) accel ai Bituminous coal. 
WEIGHT AND GENERAL DIMENSIONS. 

Gai OR cd 63 enn ansedanbine db>ss0eeneetee 4 ft. 8 in 
Total + weight of locomotive in working order, in- 

Cluding two MON... .........eeee eee ceeeceeeees 123,000 Ibs. 

Total weight on driving-wheels................. 106,050 Ibs. 





Total wheel-base........ 2.22... c ee eeeeeeee rene 24 ft. 113¢ in. 
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Distance between centre of front and back driv- 


ing-wheels...........-eeeseeeseresegeceecesees 15 ft. 9 in. 
Distance from cevtre of main " driving-wheels to 

centre of cylinders...........+.+++++++ meningrals ae ft. 91 in. 
Length of main connecting-rod, from centre to 

centre of journals...........---+-eesesseseeee 1 ft. 9 in 
Transverse distance from the centre of one cylin- 

der to the centre of the other............ -----6 ft. 114¢ in. 


CYLINDERS, VALVES, ETC. : 
Diameter of cylinders and stroke of piston... 19in. x 80 in. 
Horizontal thickness of piston over piston- -head and 


FONOWeEF PIAS... 0.6.2 sens cccc cece cccescccscccoscs 6 in. 
Kind of piston-packing..............---- Cast-iron snap — 
en See ernie 
Size of steam ports.............2eeee eeeeeeee 14g in. x 14 i 
Size of exhaust ports.............-.-++- .--- 2% in. x 14 in. 
Greatest travel of main slide-valves............+.. sn ae 

eh 9 3 ae re 3}4 in 
Outside lap of slide-valves.............:eeceeeeeeeeeeee 
Inside lap of slide-valves................cee eee eeeeeees ; 
Lead of slide-valves in full stroke.............0--+-++0++ Z 





‘Throw of upper end of reverse lever from full 
gear forward to full gear backward, meas- 


ured on the chord of the arc of its throw..... ..4 ft. 644 in. 
Sectional area of opening in each steam pipe 
connected with cylinders................ ooeeetd% Sq. in. 
WHEELS, ETC. 
Diameter of driving-wheels, outside of tires....... ....54 in, 
Diameter of truck wheels................. PEPE CELS 26 in, 
Distance between centre of truck wheels.... ........ 681¢ in, 


Size of driving axle journal, diameter and 


length (steel axles)............00.s-e eee enee Sin. x 714 in. 
Size of truck axle journals, “diameter aud 
Pet aie cahincns seeking si + aaaboesinns «04's 44 in x Sin. 


Size of main crank-pin journals, diameter and 


DON Fi die dist a RG <hbe bmi Mane Kapeeasvic .4% in. x 4 in. 
Size of coupling-red journals, diameter and 

) ARES RU Re a Ri ae 344 in. x 3in. 
Size of coupling- -rod journals on main pin...5!¢ in. x 34 in. 


Length of driving springs, measured from centre 


PO CMGUO EE MNO a5 oie icons sce cactecececesees 2 ft. 9 in. 
BOILER. 

Description of boiler..... Peal ut euisieaioaiy Wagon-top. 

Inside diamster of smallest boiler ring............ in. 

Material of barrel of boiler...... . Otis steel throughout. 


Thickness of plates in barrel of boiler... 
Kind of horizontal seams, 

Lap seams, inside welt, triple riveted. 
Kind of circumferential seams. me seam, double rive'ed. 
Material of tubes.... ..lron, No. 10 wire gauge. 


7 in. 


Number of tubes........ iis aida <thieee esx oainteaneis vcaie) Seamer ened 166 
D.ameter of tubes outside...............ccceeeeeeeee 2 in 
Distance between centres of tubes..........-..----+ -- 242 in 
Length of tubes over tube-plates.............- Samekiaens 12 ft. 
Length of fire-box at grate............-. senecamea cole 9 ft. 
Lenzth of fire-box at tube-sheet............... 13 ft. 434 in 
Width of fire-box at top...............0065 ....-4 ft. 23¢ in 
Width o° fire-box at grate........ .......e.ee eee 2 ft. 10 in. 


Depth of fire-box, under side of crown sheet to 
bottom of mud-ring forward end.... .4 ft. 10% in. 
Depth of fire-box, under side of crown sheet to 


eee eee 


bottom of mud-ring back end...............- 3 ft. 31 in. 
Back end of crown sheet drops...........+eseeeee-eeees 9 in 
Back end of mud-ring raises.............. sseeeeeeeees 10in 
Water spaces, sides, back and front of fire-box, 

33¢ in., 3}¢ in., 314 i 

Thickness of plates of outside shell of fire-box. = ES 8 . 
Thickness of plates in sides, back end............ ys in. Yo in. 
Thickness of front and back tube-plates.... .... +¢ in. 4 in. 
Thickness of crown sbeet..............ee00000+ ae 3g in. 
Cruwn-plate stayed with suspended girders i iu front 

and screw stay bolts at the back end 
Diameter and height of dome.................. 26 in. x 39 in. 
Maximum working steam pressure per square inch. .135 Ibs. 
SEIT GE BORIB.  occxesictcciecss pian ae Rocking finger grate. 
I eg a wus dc ikig. ala ink nae epeeeaee veeete in. 
Width of opening SAIS WHNE.........5.ccsnccaeseres- a8 = 
Grate surface............. eS o . SAR Ae 332185.74 s 
Heating surface in fire box............. cee wee 181.86 sq. tt 
Heating surface of the inside of tubes........ 1076.33 sq. ft. 
Totai heating surface........ ......se sees eens 1258. L9 sq. ft. 
RN EE SOR et Caicos ccc acsiae satlecispiadascee Double. 
Diameter of blast nozzle... ...........0 sce cece sceeee ees 4 in. 
Smallest inside diameter of chimney.................. 20 in. 
Height from tcp of rails to top of chimney..... 15 ft. 64¢ in. 

TENDER. 

Weight of tender in working order...... ........ 63,000 Ibs. 
Numter of wheels under tender.......... paisa tie nas dees een 8 
Diameter of tender wheels......  .... ..........-0005- 80 in 


Size of journals of tender axles, diameter and length, 
887 in. x ai in. 
Total wheel-base of tender....................4. 15 ft. 34 in. 
Distance from centre to centre of truck wheels of 
tender... .8 ft. 834 in. 
Water capacity of tank (in gallons of 231 cubic 


arcs cain Ranma acGnWs okt Ob dhs boacvwnde 3,090 galls. 

Coal capacity of tender or fuel-bin......... incon 12,000 Ibs. 
ENGINE AND TENDER. 

Total wheel-base of engine and tender.......... 53 ft. 134 in 


Total length of engine and tender over all............. 

The working of this engine has been so satisfactory that 
the company has ordered 25 more of the same kind. The 
new engines will have 20 by 30-in. cylinders, we under- 
stand, but will be otherwise substantially the same as the 
one here described. 





~ ANNUAL REPORTS. — 


The following is an index to the aunual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette : 





Page 
Memphis & mementon. pahaiennae 498 
Mexicin Cent ° a 
“em n Coutral 


Pa 

Alabama Great Southern....... 
Alabama M.nor Railroads.. = 
. 264 








Baltimore & Potu ae 

Bangor & Pisvata 

B ston, Concord & 
8 





io 

Montpelier & W ells Ri: er...... 4 20) 
Nash , Chattanooga & St. L.....622 
Natchez, Jackson & Col .. Wi 
New Have & Northampton. - 1% 
aon Lordon Northern......... 

2.69 N. Y., Lake Erie & Western..... 
ads..126 N. ¥..N. Haven < Hartford... 











Canadian Gov rnm't Rr 





Cupe Fear & Yad.in Valley N. Y., Ontario & Western ae 
Centr |lowa ae N. ¥ Pennsyivasia & Ohio.... 
C. ntral, of Nw Jersey..... N. Y., Susquehanna & wes we 
Central Pacific. . Norfvik & Western ... ........ 
Charlotte, Coi. & Northeastern (S. C.)............ 
Ches :p-ake & Ohio.... Northern Central .. ........... 
Ches poate & Ohi» C Northern (New Hampshire)... . 
Chi A FE EE Northern Pacific............ 196 
Ch'cago & Alton ....... 141 Ogdensb’g & |. Champlain..... 36 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy A) IIE 6a dncodecces concede Sev 
Chicago, Mil. & st. Paub75 Ohio Soutwerm -. ............ .. 166 
Chicas & sure uwestern..4¥ , Oregon & California........ .. 44 
Cl I'd & Pacific..310, 420 Oregon Ry. & Navigation Co.....436 





Chicago, St. P.. Minn. & Om.190,27 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton....... 870 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chi., 286,516,599 
Cin.. New Orleans & Tex. Pac 71 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & tedienapo- ~~ 
vleve . Tuscarawas wai Wh 
Columbia & Greenville... aed 
Columbus, Hocking Vy. & Tol.. 


Grego & Trauscontinental Co.516 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co...... 870 
Panama oka 
Pennsylvania Company 
Pennsylvania & N. Y. a 
Pennsylvania Railroad......... 15 
Pensacola & Atlantic ........... 
a & Perdido........ ... 





NIN 2 5 da tcc sae sss <eaenecns 330 Swcens ed esbemteseoaossees ace 
Conn. & Passumpsic Rivers ...590 Petersburg...............+. 
Connecticut River.............. 20 Phiiadeiphis & Reading... 
Consolidation Coal Co.. .-. 195 Philadelphia, Wil. & Balt. 
Cumberland Valley Pittsburgh & Castle Shannon..142 
Sea 54. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. L..262 
Delaware & po ange Canal, 101,176 Pittsburgh& Lake Erie. ..... 23 
Delaware, Lacka Weat...... 71 Portland & Ogdensburg......... v6 
Del., Lack. & W. teeaal Lines.340 Portland & Rochester.......... 126 
Delaware Western ...........« 41 Providence & Worcester sabes = 
5h 






























Denver & Rio ae es 7“ 44 Pullman’s Palace Car Co.. .f 
Des Moines & Ft. Dod; 101 Queen Anne’s & Kent.. .......386 
Detroit, Grand Hav: en ¥s Mil...404 I sichmond, Fred. & Potomac ...216 
Detroit, Lansing & N 466 '& Pitt ttsburgh 6 
Eastern R. R. Assoc jation. 281 24 
Eureka & Palisade......... 324 d 483 
Pitchburg..........++-+. 40 St. poe & Lake Champ. .516 
Flint & Pere Marquette.... 523 St. L., Alton & Terre Haute... .550 
Galveston, Har. & San Ant’o....466 St. Louis & San Francisco. 41 175 
OSS RSE Rs See ee Sees 340 St. L.. Vandalia & verre epenr 484 
Grand pepats & Indiana........ 324 St. Paul & Duluth........ 

ee | | ear 222 St. Paul, — & Manitoba... ea 
Great W a ee RS Se ”» Sandy Rive’ ‘T190 
Hannibal & St. Jose 176 Savannah, ‘Fiorids & West +217 
Han. J’n., Hanover e Getty 4 South Carolina.............. 189 











na 

South Carolina Minor R’rds 7 
Southern Pacific 
26 Sussex 


Housatonic “= 
Houston, East & West Texas. 
Houston & Texas Coieal L 





Huntingdoa & B’d. Top Mt.... 101 Terre Haute & pate a Pe 
Illinois Central............ 95. 125 Terre _e & Logansport..... 484 
Tadiana, Bloom. 2 eae 492 Texas & Pacific..................5 569 
Indianapolis & St. Louis....... 340 Troy & Greenfield............... vil) 


Iowa Minor Railroads....... 
Junction & Breakwater . 
Ken. City, Ft. Scott & Guif.. 


Union Pacific ...... 
Vaises New Jersey.. 
S. Rolling Stock Co 


















sr City’ Lawrence & So.Kan.483 Utiea & Black River. 
Alda id Te 145 Vermont Valley ..... .403 
Knox & Lincoln... .. «........ 42 Vicksburg & Meridian . -450 
Lake Shure & Mich. So ....271, 279 Virginia Midland.............. 142 
Lehigh Coal & Nav igation Co. .126 = inia& Truckee... _..... x 
Lehign V: alley BR ES , 100 ash, St L. & Pavifie.. i194, 218 
Litcle Rock & Ft. Smith.... 319 Western ig 4 la’ 
Long ly SENT, SEO 71 Western R. . 38 
Louisville, Cin. & Le xington.. 54 West Jerse y pecnahee -622 
Louisville & Nashville 450, 622 2,637 Wilmington & Sorthern. 436 
Louisville, New Alb. & ‘chi. 142 Worcester & Nashua . 5D 
.| Manchester & Lawrence ......340 Wisconsin Central........ 370 


Massachusetts Minor R. Rs.....218 





Central Pacific. 


This company’s report for the year 1881, which has just 
been issued, shows that at fhe commencement of the year 
the number of miles operated (including leased lines) was 
2,644.95 ; to this was added by lease, of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad of New Mexico, and the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio Railway, 220.80 miles, making a total 
to Dec. 31, 1881, of 2,865.75 miles. Since which time, by 
lease of tne Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway, 
there bas been added 170.60 miles, making to June 30, 
3,036.35 miles, of which 2,050.82 miles are of steel. 

The road owned is 1,215.14 miles, an addition of 2.01 
miles, the Fruitvale Branch. Most of the leased lines are 
practically owned. 

During the year 76 engines were bought or built, making 
372 in use cn Dee. 31. The car equipment was as follows: 





Sleeping cars.......... ... ee) OE v2. chives ncuecetce 
Passenger cars.......-... 196 | Caboose cars.... ... ..... 125 
Mail and express cars..... Si | Derrick cars -*:. .......... 1s 
Second class and } emokiee | Derrick cars for tools...... 3 
cars. ; 10 | Station cars... ........... 16 
Baggage cars. ‘ 56 | Tie-machine car rasta Mhaiecs p | 
2 OS eee 4 | Pile-driving cars.......... 
Box freight cars. 3,449 | Dump cars................. 135 
Box fruit cars. fi 34 | Snow plows. ° 9 
Box cars for powder oo 2 | Section cars 





Box cars, fitted up with Hand cars........ SRE 


tanks for ofl... ...c0c00: Tracklaying cars... .... . 28 
PISSEOrtM CABS ........0000% 3,340 | Sail cars..............00.0 48 


Platiorm cars fitted > | 

with tanks for water. 108 | 

Additions during the year were 13 sleeping, 18 passenger, 
19 second-class and 7 baggage, mail and express cars; 566 
box, 3 fruit box, 576 flat, 40 water-tank and 29 caboose 
cars; | tracklaying, 1 pile-driving, 2 derrick and 22 dump 
cars; 54 hand and section cars and 8 sail cars. 

The general balance sheet is as follows ; 





LIABILITI&S. 
Capital stock... ..c.cccesersescececseces oe $59,275,500.00 
NL, te censbasscenebcledanae as 54,917,000.00 
ee ee err ere 27, 855,680.00 
BE POMEINS. 2 nw one secdenncee ecaset¥ecasdaaged 20,000.00 
Accounts PAyable.... 2.2000. cceccens cove covessecs 4,470,480.87 
Unclaimed dividends........... ....ceesscerees eee 7,575.00 
Trustees’ land grant mortgage......... $612,517.56 
Sinking fund uninvested............... 868,759.17 
Hospital SMR ass cavesedenscs egeasius 103,921.76 
_—_—_ 1,585,198.49 
PORE ORM ORE 260565 cei ccdises cdsncecass 20,497,806.83 
WOE. cinckss sactnactctn + <iebthe ees etl seA taen $168,629,241.19 
ASSETS 
Comstruction....... scccece cececercceees sevsencees $137 ,207,563.86 


BQUIMMONE..... oc coccnatsecccccncees cabsesseseees 
Real estate............- 
SHOPS... 0... scceeeeee cece cece ree ceeseneseeeeeec eens 
Machinery in Shops... ...... 6..cccrcccevceseseess 
Steamers, Sacramento River .. ........... seeeees 
Furniture, telegraph instruments, safes, etc...... 
Sinking fund No. 1, for redemption of convertable 

mortgage fuaky I re eee re: et eee ee 
Sinking fund No. 2, for redemption of California 


8,065,865.56 
1,541,461.07 
1,115,980.50 
718,904.76 
767,677.52 
1i 55,7 772.04 


7,000.00 


ee er ee ere er ee 932,868.30 
Sinking fund No. 3, for redemption of first-mort- 
gage bonds of the company, Series A, B,C and 
peed AOeREsS. seatntd 9. Lith stan SEee meek eee 932,868.30 
Sinking fund No. 4, for redemption of first-mort- 
gage bonds of the company, Series E, F, G, H 
Di ier erie’ Pr eet ee 699,585.65 
Sinking fund No. 5, for redemption of first-mort- 
gage bonds of ‘Le Western Pacific, Series A 
= | a ie er Pe oe 174,069.25 


Sinking fund No. 6, for redemption of first- mort- 
gage bonds of the California & Oregon, Series A 
and £& 


731,871.75 


Sinking fund No. 7, for redemption of income 
UIE cia, a cav scnsouen eke tneseaenescccsawe cnedwes 1,033,379.87 
Sinking fund No 8, for redemption of first-mort- 
gage bonds of the San Francisco, Oakland & 
PI TET icceces és excench~esesneasesctecbes 203,344.03 
Sinking fund No. 9, for redemption of first-mort- 
gage bonds of the San Joaquin Valley R.R..... 101,672.02 


United States transportation and sinking fund ac- 







DEER. g cccscncadboudes besebeend Wed SSSSS54% GE0 6,746,668.30 
Materials in GRE, ons 606s ced exianesenedsdaeh sissies 668,546.02 
PUMID cckscccacchshsn a Siceeeas -(ebig 37,828.59 

= FOP WACK FOMGIS...... .ccscccccercesccese 585,115.98 

- for bridges and buildings 628,179.26 
RRB SS Sas a ee 872, 339.23 
Stocks and bonds....... ... ........ 160,128.13 
MEIN. oo 536 vkisccdc casa nceesss, dadtednesiane 949,527.46 
DROME NORUITUING.. okccdscccssncccescconcssveces 2,947, 768. 50 
SUR C iicGaasncenassvahs \eetes<ebigutassacasy dixe 643,255.33 
NE oh 55 nein, wen) cas tA nnes dds smorengenaeenn $168, 629,24 241.19 19 


The company maintains a hospital at Sacramento for its 
employés, in which 559 were treated last year, besides 1,713 
persous w ;ho received medical attendance outside. Of the 
whole number 27, or 1.16 per cent., died, and 35 remained 
in Bospital oan Dec. 31. OF the whole number of cases 418 





were the result of accidents. 


Locomotive mileage for the year was as follows: 











881. 1880, Increase. P.c 

Pass‘ nger............ 706,780 2,288,610 418,170 18.2 
Bs co vcene 604555 5,797,758 4 ,647.589 1,150,169 24.3 
a 767,274 706 .568 18.6 
Switching........... . 1,175,244 1,067,546 107,698 10.1 
isda. Le snaes 10,447,056 8,630.451 1,796,605 20.8 

Cost per mile run..... 32.57 cts. 30.76 cts. 1.81 cts. 5.9 


Locomotive expenses have always been high on this road, 
chiefly from the high cost of fuel, the average last year 
being $8.17 per ton for coal and $4.57 per cord for wood. 
Coal is the chief fuel, wood being used for fuel only on the 
— and Oregon divisions, less than one-sixth of the 
road. 

Car mileage and cost of —. were as follows : 











i aga ———._ —Cost of maintenance.— 
1881 °-Ten0. 881. 188v. 
Sleeping cars. 2,407 016 2,060,339 $55,226. 09 $64,117.08 
Pass. cars... 6.847,818 5,857,166 120,564.19 146,274.47 
Bag., mail and 
expresscars 4,829,905 4,040,676 42,618.82 42,220.48 
Sec. class and 
smok’gears. 3,361,140 2,202,023 26,312.21 16,206.17 
Officers’ cars. 198,607 128,4° 4 8,935.25 9.660 45 
Freight cars.. 84,718,751 71,642,677 375,812.94 370,857.78 
Cc. P. cars on 
foreign roads 6,375,707 3,800,441 = ...5....2. — esecscece 
I, siete ss bpcde-sicscs 15, 503. 30 7,391.48 
Foreign cars.. 10,849,103 5,084,019 21,854.15 12,159.97 
Total..... 119, “119,588,047 047 95, 824.8 815 $666.5 916.95 $668,887.88 


The cost of maintenance of ferry steamers was $452,- 
8.55 


The traffic for the year was as follows: 




















1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 

Through panypaars 77,99 64.647 13,351 20.5 
Local ,507,318 1,372.780 134,538 99 
Ferry = 5,447,050 5,269,918 177,132 3.4 

OBOE, cin vatican dd <0ee 7,032,366 6.707 ,345 325,021 4.8 
Passenger miles...... 218, 117,760 191,415,400 26,762,360 13.9 
Tons local freight. . 1,862.712 1,431,111 431,601 30.2 
ions through fre ‘ight 30 9 279,219 30,110 10.8 
Tons Co.'s 65, i133 431),550 134,583 31.5 

Ere ; 2, 737,174 2,140,880 569,294 27.8 
TOR CANO 0s 5 0aa's cc 73° 3,285,869 564, ‘978, 232 168,307,657 30.0 


The through passengers are those only who are carried 
through between San Francisco and Ogden; the ferry pas- 
sengers are those traveling between San Francisco, Oakland 
and Alameda, who are carried from two to five miles on the 
cars, besides the long ferry trip across the bay. 

Of local freight, there was forwarded from the agricul- 
tural districts grain to the general markets 1,205,401,420 
pounds, from woich the road earned $1,391,008.80, 

The local freignt shows an increase of 30.15 per cent. in 
tonnage over previous year, and the through freight 10,78 
per cent. Company’s freight increased 31.26 per cent. 

The local traffic, exclusive of grain forwarded to the 
general markets, increased 24.68 per cent. The grain traffic 
of 1881, compared with 1880, increased in tonnage 43.31 
per cent., and in earnings 38.51 per cent. 

Average length of haul in miles per ton was, in 1881, for 


k tbrough freight, 839.5 5; fer local freight, 200.3, "and for com- 


pany’s freight, 177.7 miles. 
The earnings for the vear were as follows : 














1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

a rere $15, $42,139 $13,245,858 I. $2 ‘opens 19.8 
Passengers OE 392 828 5,81 9,794 I 73,034 15.0 
Mail and express. . 775,190 749,919 I. oer 3.4 
a ae 783,944 692,542 I. 91,402 13.1 
OMEES cr ccecwmebe $24,094,101 $20,508,113 I. $3,585,988 17.5 
Expenses.......... 13,859,307 2,045,669 IL 1,813,638 15.1 
Net earnings....$10,234,794 $8,462,444 I. $1,772,350 20.9 
Gross earn. per m. 8,901 8,313 I. 588 7.1 
Net . 3,781 hte 4 = 10.2 


Per cent. of exps.. 57.52 73 

Of the votal earnings in 1881, the sum "as 35, 7d. 240. 48 
was from through business, and $18,379, 860.47 from local 
business. 

The average mileage worked was 2, 707 miles in 1881, 
and 2,467 miles in 1880. 

The requirements of the government sinking fund were 
$1,038,935.24, of which there was paid by transportation 
$980, 162. 84, leaving $78,772.40 to be paid in cash at the 
yearly settlement with the government. The total amount 
paid to December last was $6,746,668,30. 

During the year 140.44 miles of track were laid with steel 
rails, and 221,353 new ties used in renewals. 

The earnings and expenses for the six months ending June 
30, were as follows: 


1882 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Earnings......... -$12,155,971 $10,889,926 I. $1,266,045 11.8 
Expenses......... . 7,757,778 6,309,362 I. 1,448,416 22.9 





Net earnings...... $4,398,193 $4,580,564 D. $182,371 4.0 


The large increase in expenses for the half year resulted in 
a decrease in net earnings, in spite of the gain in gross earn- 


in 

The general income account for the year was as foliows: 
Balance to credit of account, Jan. 1, 1881........ 
Earnings for the year 1881 
Interest on sinking funds 








420 land —_ bonds redeemed with proceeds of 
SO Sra BT et Se 4 Res 420,000.00 
Dividends ¥ Wells, Vargo & 0. .siviiicsesics ccsseccescs 20,000.00 
Contract with Wells, Fargo ys Co., stock sold..... 592,656. 40 
Bad os acwise s06sh si bh oe wands eee ecnibeas $42,142,056.81 
Operating pane $13,859,306 .97 
Interest . 508,291 .56 
IR rows kccse: Kuestgenabeseeas een 264,08: 
General and miscellaneous ex- 
ORES ASS Regt area 239,606 .98 
Legal expenses........ a 167,894.69 
Civil engineering....... .......... 16,007.71 
Land department expenses. ..... 30,826.38 
Dividends Nos. YS: Ree ee 3,556,530 .00 
Operating river steamers and 
DONTE 5 scc08s ccscccsncyhyscees 1,702.63 
—--——-—-_ 21,644,249.98 
ON, TaN 2, MI ons. dcivccccevssceesveessss $20,497,806 .83 


The surplus for the year after payment of dividends, as 
shown above, was $3,745,007.37, the disposition of which 
was as follows: 


Surplus for the POMP......... . . cssecs ccccsccssese 
Company’s sinking funds............ 
Land bonds redeemed...........-- «+. 
Amount due the United States on 
the business of the year, paid by 
transportation ..............---+0++- 
Balance to be paid in cash upon an- 
nual settlement with U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Railroads.........0 ...--++. 78,772.40 


$3,745,007 .37 





Balance unexpended ............+-ceeeceeeeseees $1,337,227. 13 
The Land Agent reports sales of 195,255 acres during the 
year. Since the execution of the land-trust mortgage 
218 acres have been sold for $4,498,482, and there are 
nb en 614 acres unsold. On Dec. 31 last there was due on 





land contracts the sum of $1,867,807.84. is an -in- 
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creasing tendency to settlement on foot-hills lands in Cali- 
fornia, which bave hitberto been considered of little value, 
but are now found excellent for vineyard and orchard pur- 
poses. Some of the Nevada lands are in increased demand 
for grazing, 

The Chief Engineer reports many improvements in road- 
bed, bridges and track. The chief work has been the com- 
pletion of the new Oakland pier, which is 1.26 miles long 
and 280 ft. wide. From the land end there are four tracks 
for 4,800 ft., and thence 12 tracks to the end of the pier 
where the ferry slips are. The rock for filling was hauled 
2634 miles, and the earth 6%4 miles. The report says : 

“his ferry slip is 600 ft. in length, by 177 ft. in width at 
its entrance, and has a sufficient: depth of water for the 
largest ferry steamers at the lowest tides. 

‘*The depot building was designed by Mr. Arthur Brown, 
Superintendent of Bridges and Buildings, and with the 
wharf and slip was erected under his supervision. 

“The building is constructed in three main divisions 
longitudinally. The main or central part is 120 ft. wide, 
and 60 ft. high, and is used mainly for overland and interior 
local trains. The side divisions, which are used by the Oak- 
land, Alameda and Berkeley local trains—connecting half 
hourly with the ferry steamers—are each 60 ft.wide, and 40 
ft. high, and extend as wings on either side of the ferry slip. 
There are two commodious waiting-rooms for passengers. 
The upper one is 120 by 120 ft., and connects by side aprons 
with the saloon deck, while the lower waiting-room connects 
with the main deck of the steamers. Spacious offices for the 
Division Superintendent and his assistants, as well as various 
apartments for the use of employés and the general uccom- 
modation of business, are conveniently arranged. 

‘The structure has a total length of 1,050 ft., and covers 
an area of more than fouracres. The roof is covered with 
corrugated iron and glass, and iron is ar used in the 
rvof trusses,and throughout the whole building. Water 
tanks are placed in the towers on either side of the slip at a 
height sufficient to throw water to any part of the building 
in case of fire. Ample provision has been made for all the 
requirements of the business that could be foreseen, and the 
facility with which the large passenger movement is effected 


fully attests the efficiency and convenience of the general 
plan. The building is amply lighted, glass being largely 
used in the sides as well as in the roof. It is lighted at night 


by electricity ; and electric lights are also placed at con- 
venient intervals through the yard, so that trains may be 
moved with as much safety by night as by day.” 

The new rolling mill at Sacramento was completed, and 
furtber additions planned to the shops. Surveys have been 
made for the extension of the Oregon Division to the Oregon 
line. 


Central Vermont. 





The only report which this company sees fit to make for 
the lines which it leases and for those which it works as 
trustee or receiver under the Court of Chancery, is the very 
incomplete biennial return to the Railroad Commissioner of 
Vermont. 

The report for the two years ending June 30, 1852, covers 
336 miles of road, not including the New London Northern 
road, and apparently not the lines in Canada. 

The equipment consists of 107 locomotives, 103 passenger- 
train cars and 2,391 freight cars. 

The traffic for the two years was as follows: 





Pussenger train miles. 1,384,963 
Freight z: i 2,839, 
BNW tin cicinnk 0c be Semgebweakeabahan wereneeak 4,224,951 
I io ici 2 35.4 0c na rowns se Ghiweetttasamka weasel 43,065,203 
Tons through freight carried... 2. ccccsccccececoccces 2,438,711 
Tons wey freight carried. .................. esbbinesdies 1,059,450 
Total tons freight. .... .........00..0sceceeeeeeaee 3,498,161 
Average passenger-train load, No..............-.sceesee: 31,1 


The large proportion of through freight carried is notable. 
The earnings for the two years were as follows: 





1880-82. 78-80. Inc.orDec. P.c. 

Ere $4,779,305 $4,370,979 I. $458,326 10.6 
pe ee 3,784,046 3,100,953 3, 22.0 
Net earnings....... $995,259 $1,220,026 D. $224,767 18.4 
Gross earn. per mile.. 14,224 12,860 I. - 10.6 
Net - ~ 2,962 3,641 D. 679 18.4 
Per cent. of exps..... 79.18 71.76 I. Fae osaes 


These statements each cover two years. Taxes and all 
renewals are included in expenses. 

Nostatement is given as to the disposition of the net 
earnings for the two years. 


Ohio & Mississippi. 


This company owns a line from Cincinnati to East St. 
Louis, 338 miles; the ].ouisville Branch, from North Vernon, 
Ind., to Louisville, 53 miles, and the Springfield Division, 
from Beardstown, IIl, to Shawneetown, miles, making 
a total of 616 miles. Since Nov. 17, 1876, the road has been 
in the hands of a receiver. 

The equipment consists of 112 engines; 44 passenger and 
26 baggage, mail and express cars; 1,394 box, 151 stock 
and 861 coal and flat cars. 

The stock consists of $4,020,000 preferred and $20,000,- 
000 common stock. The total funded debt is $12,872,000. 
A plan of settlement has been proposed, which requires the 
issue of consolidated 5 per cent. bonds to the amount of 
$16,000,000, in which all existing funded and floating debts 
are to be funded, but final action has not yet been taken. 

No report has been published this year, but at the annual 
meeting last week the following statements for 1881 were 








presented : 
Main Line. Springfield Div. Total. 

Earnings......... .....$3,638,413 435,994 $4,074,407 
Expenses...... ....... 2,571,683 543,671 3,115,354 

Net earnings ....$1,066,730 ........ $959,053 

| Rs Se Se —titC new anes . 
Gross earn. per mile.. 9,305 1,938 6,614 
Net 35 “a ad Re eee 1,557 
Per cent. of expenses. 70.68 124.70 6.46 


The main line earnings and expenses include those of the 
Louisville Branch. 
; A. comparison of the earnings of the entire line is as fol- 
ows: 
1881. 








1889. Inc. or Dec P.c. 
Earnings........ $4,074,407 $4,376,3'1 D. $301,904 6.9 
Expenses........ 3,115,354 3,119,601 D. 4,247 0.1 
Net earnings..$959,053 $1,256,710 D. $297,657 23.7 
Grossearn.p.mile 6,614 7,104 D.z 490 6.9 
Net <s i ha 1,567 2,040 D. 473 23.7 
Percent. of exps.. 76.46 71.28 I. 5.18 Ake 
The report presented at the meeting by the President 
1 


says: ‘The company now stands with the necessary 
steps taken to authorize the execution of the new mortgage 
and the issue of the new bonds, and it will be for the board 
of directors, to be oganized after the election to be held at 
the present meeting, to determine upon the time and manner 
of putting the bonds on the market. 

*““The wisdom of the delay recommended by the stock- 
holders in April last has been amply —— by subsequent 
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Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 
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7 * id ital ip cee ae ee M alel seem hy ail i; te ae ene oe ait kel ik » 
y * 4.10) 23.30 4.671 0.866) 696° 4.45 0.66...... | 6.53) 18.60) .....]..... 

Tee ee: 1B 2.40 22.82) 7,000 0.728 30, 4.10 0.70)...... | 6.70 15.50) a ee 

Buffalo, Pitts. & Western.... | 205 2.40 13.60) -78) 4.02, 0.51)......) 5.26 17.60) 1.47] 1.98 

Central Pacific, Western Div.+ | 200 soeee 13.90 0.6% 0.94) 7.86 =7.82) 6.20) 4.65 
Northern & San Pablo Divs.¢ | 104 AS OL y 7.66 = 
California Pacific Div.+...... 179 7. 465 
sacramento Div.+...... 119) 8. , by 
‘truckee Div.+..... 205, 8. =o 
Humboldt Div.+.............. 200 :. Sol BS 
Salt Lake Div.+ ... 219 i. 30) 4.65 
Geenon. -y 2: peoccosbeeate ss = ‘ 3 
tockton oppero +... | | 5,2 6) 6. | .| 4.65 
Visalia Div.t..)s-+ -------, |157) 19) 51,298 7. 6 30) 4.65 

il 22 56,207 8. 9.15) 5.25 

x 60,676) 28.69). 5. 41, 23.6) 06.62) 0.20) 7%, 9.15) 5.25 

F 2,567) 3,056 42 ov), | 14. 5) 21.45 0.62) 0.14 6. | 9.15) 5.2% 

eee 22 76,096 3,45¥ 48.54 4 y 2 7 4) 9.15) 5.25 

+ 1 27| 67,730| 2,58) 37.79) %. é 9. | 93% 5.25 

Kl Paso & Rio Gr’de Divs.+. 402, 85) 114,501) 3,271) 48.00 L 2.2 7. | 9.15) 5.25 

Chesap’ke & Ohio, East. Div.t | 268) 63) 208,284) 3,063) 33.60 21.80 4.50 15.40) 2.700 0.700) 2.3% 4. 1.15}..... 
Huntington Div.¢............ }227/ 3) 158,578) 3,164) 32.90 16.10) 5,50) 17.4) 2.800) 0.800) 4.04 q 1,15)..... 
Lexi “| Hagen epetoek 1189 19 © 45,595) 2,616) 38 80 2a.R0' 4.20) 9.20) 8.200 L.50)) 2.90 | 1.15]..... 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh*..... 1225 75) 181,048) 2,426) 43.75 16.23 4.43 17.02] 3.010 0.920) 3.49 1.40) 3.10 

, Lacka. & Western i | ee 
Bloomsburg Div.§ - | 80) & 85,084 2, S58)... os ican olipe. 

Erie & Pittsburgh®............. | 94 28 63,263) ; Cy 5° | 1 oF 

Grand Rapids & Ind..Main L’e | 332, 57 149,672 2.8? 4 62 222 
Cin , Rich. & Ft. Wayne.... | 92) 21, 33.089) 4.72 He 7 00] 3.00 

Ulinois Central, Chicago Div. 365 230,315) 4.79 4.67 | 1.65) 3.02 
Middle Div.| | 101) 20, 21,818) 91 4.380 1.65| 3 05 
North Div.j...... vee | 345) 57) 120,504) 2), 5-22 | 1.65) 3.06 
Springfield Div.| -- . | 113) 12 656 3.31 0, 1.4: | 2. 
ME necsctacewaganese j401) 4%) 116,001) ‘3 | 2.4 15.00 

Jeff., Madison & Indianap.*... |226| 42) 112,508) 228 2.60] 2.40 

Kan. City, St. Jo. & Coun. BLY | 247, 38 114,488 Dar 2.21 | 3. 

Lake Shore & Mich. Southern, ‘ 

Be alO DIG. 0.0. ccccsccccns foose | 87 185,507 2.6 09 
Erie Div.** . 275,627) | 2.2 >. 
Toledo Div.** | 93! 185,213) u .s 2. 

Mich. South 28) 507,779 BS) OY | 3. 

Little R’k, Miss. Riv. & Texas. |155| 14) 24, sal eas 20) 0.74 

Louisv’e & Nash., First Di | 435 60! 148,020 E.26| 17.72 . . 4 
Second Div.,%..... ... | 7 4,31) 16.31 5.4 ." f 
Memphis Div.¢.......... 4.17 11.22 $.52 0.85) 1.38 
South & North alas. | 300 1800 Be TIS Un OS 

or’ oes 3. 5.0 68. | 669, 7. 3H 
Mobile & Montgomery? 5.79 17.16, 2.800) 1.200 2.87 7.77/0.27 0.9 
St. Louis Div.¢...... . .. 3.40) 12 20) 3 O10 1.660; 4.33) 2.63 0.3.) 1.19 
Ev., Hen. & Nash. Div.¢ 39 29: 3.10 13.77) 4.620 1.370) 6.87 452 0.26) 1.49 
New Orleans Div.4...... .... 2 | 42. 5.11/ 2.31! 3370) 0,990! 4.71) 6.30 0.28) 1.09) 
Pensacola & Selma Divs.¢ .. | 134) 27, 26,474! | 45. 2.89] $63/15.589 2.180) 5.8¢ 419 0.36) 0.81) 
Louisv., Cin. & Lexingtoné. | 225! 40! 124,180) ’ 4.39) 14.59) 3.570 1.880! 2.41 708 35) 0.89 

Marquette, Hough. & Ont..... 88) 34) (81,130) 2,386) 33. -| 2 362 | YI) 8. 

N. Y. Pa. & O., Eastern Div.. | 225) 79, 260,306 3,205) 27. 3.f 6. 2 95) 1. 
Western Div.... 197, 60) 197,734! 3,294/ 26. x 9.08 17) 1s 
Mahoning Div........... 55 3,15 ones. 04 ro rd 0% 

No. Cent., El. & Can. Div: 2,420 | <9.2 5 6.20 Fi) 1 

Ohio Central..... ......... 3,001| 32. S rt aa “ees 
ennsylvania, N. Y. Div.++. 3,249) 34. Be g Rr } 3 3.2 

boy Div. 2,921 4° 4.60) 7.10 40) 9.21 | 3.8 
Belvidere Div.+t+. 1,945) 32.09) .......| BeeBk) eee, women ee eeeee 9.10) 10.00 8 2 22 
Philadelphia Div.++ 3,154) 26.00), z 4.80 2 2.40 
Middle Div.++ 3,242 245.42),. 5.30 2 oa 

toona Div.tt.. 1,898) 42.78) 2 90 2 oot 
Pittsburgh Div.++ 2,637) 26.54 45» 212.80 

rone Div.++.. 2,296) 18.77 6 50 2 2.091 

est Penn. Div.++ 2,199) 35.01 3.60 ey : ° 
Lewistown Div 2,504) 25.59). 4.70 20 tr 
Bedford Div.++ 1,58 | 58,33} . 2.10 -20 as 
Frederick Div.t+....... 2,362) 36.13 3.50 cbr 
gs pete re . 1,6u9) 40.53)... | 3.00 20) 2. 

Phila., W: t' | 
Maryland Div.+ ............. 3,120) 45.74 00 46 
Central Div.tt.... ........+06 ef | it 00] 440 

2, 12.28) 4.8) 17.90 2.947, 0.820) 2.53) 4.49 1.75) 1.75 
kame selects cleeeeesleceeee, cersee sereee|te ste leeeeee eeaeelenes | 
rt 99," 266,065] * 3645) 36.94).2.7..) S146, 68 BiH BBA) 0.000 6.17) “417 0.58)" 3.88 5.66 19.96) '1-26) 2.60 
"| 363) 31, 7L24y|) 2.293! 34.39)1.°7 Y 3.70! 9.90) 1.00)...... anid 14.60] 3.40) 4.00 
° Se gc ’ | | . 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chic.4...... | 384) 71|2,278,047} $2,085) 35.68)....... 3.90) 7-20) 0. 
Nash., Chatta. & St. L......... 580) 87/1,979,928 22,708) » sasesheebece 49) 89 0. 











* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones. 

+Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, 
actual distance run. 

¢Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; five empty cars 
rated as three loaded ones. 

§ Fuel not estimated. 

\ Two empty cars rated as one loaded one. 


§ Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 
™ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 
++ Engineers’, amen’ anes wi — sees ae included in cost. 
nclude all s . 
The ton ot “coal is 2,000 Ibs., unless otherwise noted; a bushel of 
coal is counted 8) Ibs. 








the season of 1881, had not been fully developed at the 
annual meeting of that year. The officers of the Receiver, 
in view of such failure, and of the low rates prevailing all 
through the East-bound business at that time, anticipated a 
falling off in net revenue for the year ending Dec. 31, 1881, 
but they were of the opinion that by reason of increased 
local traffic and a lessening of expenses, due to the improved 
condition of the track, the net revenue for the year would 
robably reach $1,100,000 or more. Instead of this sum, 
he net ry for the year turned out to be $959,052.52, 
or $140,947.78 less than was anticipated. f 

‘“‘ The depression continued during the first six months of 
1882, so that the net earnings for the year ending June 30, 
1882, was only $844,612.44, as against $1,118,626.63 for 
the year ending June 30, 1881. 

“The effect of the abundant wheat harvest of the present 
year upon the prosp»rity of the country, and upon the busi- 
ness of the Ohio & Mississippi Railway, was strikingly ap- 
parent in the early part of July. The traffic at once re- 
vived, and the net earnings for July reached $104,283.54, 
against $58,778.17 for the preceding month of June, and 
against $73,518.21 for the corresponding month of July, 
1881. The net earnings for August were still larger, reach- 
ing the sum of $165,847.85, against $102,238.46 for corres- 
ponding mcnth of the preceding year. : : 

‘‘The movementof wheat, although fairly active, has 
only been partial, anda large part of the crop yet awaits 
transportation. This, with the certainty of an abundant 
curn crop, assures a continuation of a traffic for the coming 
year which, at the fair rates now prevailing, will make the 
year ending June 30, 1883, in all probability more remun- 
erative than any of its predecessors.” 


Western Union Telegraph. 


The report of this company for the year ending June 30, 
1882, shows the stock and bonded debt as follows: 


UTES LAI kL IS $89.000,000 
ns ee or, Or ea 6,234.38: 
Onde oie es. nee $86,234,382 


Of the stock there is $20,172.50 in the company’s trea- 


sury. 

There is in the sinking fund $225,191.24 for the purchase 
of bonds. The annual interest charge on the bonded debt is 
$426,993. : 

Since 1866 the sum of $18,508,974 has been expended 
from earnings iv purchase and extension of lines and other 





events. The effect of the mar failure of crops 
along the liue of the roac and ite western connections, 


for | additions to propert; 


iy 


The company holds stocks of telegraph and_ telephone 
companies which are considered marketable and valued at 
$8,183,554; stocks of leased and controiled lines valued at 
$12,550,000, and stock and bonds of the United States, the 
Atlantic & Pacific and the American Union companies, of a 
par value of $35,000,000. Since the close of the year it 
has bought $3,000,000 stock and $375,000 bonds of the 
Mutual Union Company. “ 

The company has made agreements in the nature of leases 
under which it will hereafter operate the lines of the Gold 
& Stock Telegraph Company and the International Ocean 
Telegraph Company, guaranteeing 6 per cent. on the stocks 
of those companies. These Jines were operated for six 
months of the fiscal year. 

Some statistics of operations for the year were as follows : 





1881-82. 1880-81. bnqeenee. . 
Miles of line... 131,060 110,34 20,72 18. 
Miles of wire....... 374,368 327,171 47,197 14.4 
Mices.... ....scccee 12,068 10,737 1 331 12.4 
Messages sent....... 38,842,247 32,500,000 6,542,247 2.6 
The miles of line and wire and the number of offices 
given were the lines operated at the close of the year. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1881-82. 1880-81. Phy Loy 
mings....... 17,114,166 $14,393,544 2,720,622 8. 
en beseese . 9'996.096 8.485.264 1,510,832 17.7 
Net earnings. $7,118,070 $5,908,280 $1,209,790 20.5 


For three years past the company bas shown a continuous 
and remarkable gain in earnivugs. Expenses include taxes 
and rentals. 

The income account was as follows : 








Net CarmingS........222 ccccccee coocecsees — -sscce a $7,118,070.00 

Interest a avosbeee $427,091.34 

Sinking SR ciate euedennerey . aan 

Dividends, 6 per cent................+-+ 4,7 403.41 6.000.608 28 

Balance for the year. .......-..-.--ssceeeeeeeereeeees $1,852,407.27 

Surplus, July 1, 1881............-.0eeeee eee cere eens 127,258.76 
MOD a nlahnas Aberin debe hadsinies aces eentaes $1,979,666.03 

Additions to property, first quarter..........-. «. « 315,425. 
Surplus, July 1, 1881..... ....22---seeee eeeeeee $1,664,240.13 


From Oct. 1, 1881, outlays for construction and purchase 
of property are not cherged to current earnings, but are to 
be met by the sale of surplus assets in the treasury. . No 

| sales of surplus assets have been made, but to meet expendi- 
' tures of this kind the sum of $&85,676 has been advanced 
‘ from surplus income, to be repuid hereafter, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RaILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpIToR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will material/y 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subject 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which lwi 
be published . 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important fo 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, hinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, out it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
Sor money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 











THE REORGANIZATION OF THE MASTER 
CAR-BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The report, on another page, of the meeting held at 
Niagara Falls last week, gives a list of names of 
the members who were there, including the repre- 
sentative members appointed by the different railroad 
companies, and also the number of cars owned by 
those companies. The total number of cars repre- 
sented was 249,904. A number of companies, in- 
cluding the Grand Trunk, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Philadelphia & Reading, and the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, did not appoint representatives, 
but each sent an active member to attend the meet- 
ing. There is good reason for believing that these 
companies will send representatives to the next 
annual convention. The success of the reorganiza- 
tion will probably induce other companies to take 
part in the deliberations next year. 

As there are now about 700,000 cars owned by the 
railroads in the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
there is good reason for believing that next year the 
Association will have a constituency composed of 
more than half of the rolling-stock of the country, ex- 
cluding the locomotives. Attention has heretofore 
been called in these pages to the enormous value of 
this property. Estimating the value of the cars at 
$450 each, the aggregate value of these represented at 
the Niagara meeting would exceed $100,000,000, and if 
the anticipated representation is sent next year the 
action of the Association will influence to a greater or 
less degree property exceeding $150,000,000. Surely 





‘there is every reason why railroad companies should 


do all in their power to promote the usefulness of 
such an organization. 

It is of course true of this organization as it 
is of all others that its action may be either 
wise or unwise, honest or corrupt, but 
whether it will be the one or the other will depend 
upon the kind of men who are sent to represent the 
railroad companies. If they send intelligent, experi- 
enced, prudent and cautious men, the deliberations 
and the action will be a guide to the railroad compa- 
nies which they can safely follow; but if, on the other 
hand, ignorant, inexperienced, careless or inconsider- 
ate members control the Association, its recommenda- 
tions will soon be ignored and its action disregarded. 
This may sound like the utterance of mere common- 
places, but it is important that the chief executive of- 
ficers of railroads, who have the power of appointing 
the representative members, should realize that they 
can, in a very great measure, give the Association 
whatever character they choose. In their intercourse 





with their subordinates, they can know, as no one else 
can, which of them possess the requisite knowledge of 
car construction, and that degree of ‘‘level-headed- 
ness”—to use a slang phrase—which would qualify 
them to shape or exercise control over the deliberations 
of such a body. 

An analysis or description of the qualifications 
which would make a man a useful member of an asso- 
ciation like the Car-Builders’ would be interesting, 
but it would be apt to assume the character of a 
treatise on human nature. Without undertaking so 
formidable a task it may be stated roughly that there 
are three kinds of men who do not make good mem- 
bers: First, there is the inconclusive man, who never 
knows what ought to be done or how to do it; second, 
there is the man whose mental processes produce talk 
and little else; third, the dog-in-the-manger man, who 
instinctively opposes everything of which he is not the 
author. Now it is not said that such men may not be 
useful in many positions. They often are; but their 
field of usefulness is not in a _ deliberative 
body. In fact, they do more harm in the Association 
than they do good, and it would not be difficult to 
show the reasons for their obstructions, if it were 
necessary; but the enumeration of these disqualifica- 
tions will be sufficient to indicate that the kind of men 
described are not the best onesto send. It is true that 
aman who can express himself clearly before a de- 
liberative body has a very great advantage over one 
who cannot do this, but mere loquacity is of little use. 
Itis of much more importance that a person should 
have a thorough understanding of the subject to be 
acted on, than that he should be able to talk fluently 
about it. 

Since the adoption of the new constitution there 
has been more or less apprehension felt by some of the 
older members that the Association was being put into 
the hands of new men, and that the influence and 
power would be taken from those who hold the posi- 
tions of master car-builders. If any one will examine 
the new constitution, it will be seen that the single 
privilege which a representative member has over 
an active member, in thé convention, is that of a 
larger vote on special appropriations of money. The 
right to vote on the recommendation of standards is not 
exercised in the convention, but the vote must be cast 
by letter ballot after the meetings are held. The priv- 
ileges of active members are not in the least abridged, 
excepting in these two particulars. When we con- 
sider the fact, that the revenues of the Association 
have been less than $500 per year, and that there have 
not been a half dozen special appropriations of 
money in its whole history, but that its whole income 
has been absorbed by the current expenses, for which 
no special vote or appropriation is required, there can 
certainly be very little reason for apprehension be- 
cause those members who now contribute most to the 
treasury have a voice in the disbursements proportion- 
ate to their contributions. 

It is, however, objected by some that the railroad 
companies are sending representatives who are not 
practical car-builders, and there has been more or less 
feeling of dissatisfaction among the older members 
growing out of that fact. This feeling seems to be the 
consequence of some misapprehension regarding the 
objects for which the Association is organized. If its 
aim is to benefit the members individually, then, of 
course, the Association can specify who shall be ad- 
mitted and who shall not be; but if its object is to 
serve the interests of the railroad companies, then it 
seems as though the latter should be permitted to se- 
lect their own representatives. If the Association 
should undertake to say what kind of men 
shall be placed in charge of the car depairt- 
ments of railroads, the members would find that 
they had exceeded their authority. They are 
equally powerless to prescribe the qualifications for 
those the railroad companies may choose to send to 
represent their interests. If the companies are not 
permitted to select their own a an they will 
probably not send any. There is room for great df- 
ference of opinion, of course, as to the kind of men 
who would best represent the companies, and that a 
thorough practical knowledge of car construction is 
one of the qualifications which representatives should 
have would be admitted if the question were asked 
of us; but the railroads who sent representatives did 
not consult the Railroad Gazette in making their ap- 
pointments, and there is not the slightest reason for 
thinking that they will in future, or will consult with 
any one except their own officers. If then the Associa. 
tion should say to railroad companies, you shall not 
send any one to represent your interests unless he has 
served an apprenticeship at the trade of car-building, 
or has graduated from a technical school, the com- 
panies would be likely to say, we will send whomever 
we like or nobody. Probably the experience of another 
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meeting will satisfy the older members that their 
fears are groundless and that their influence has not 
been nullified by the admission of some men who are 
graduates of technical schools and of others who 
have the accomplishments of Tubal Cain and not 
those of the New Testament Joseph. 

There would be, it is true, very great cause for re- 
gret if railroad companies generally should send men 
to these meetings who are to a very great extent igno- 
rant of car construction. There are questions which 
are constantly coming up in the discussion of which 
it is of the utmost importance that those who decide 
them should have the most thorough knowledge. An 
illustration will be given: At the last two meetings 
the subject of a standard for wheel gauges came up 
for discussion. The most abundant evidence was 
brought forward to show that there is the greatest di- 
versity in the distance apart of the flanges of wheels, 
and this diversity is no doubt a very prolific cause of 
accidents. At the last meeting it was shown that be- 
fore any exact system of gauging wheels could be 
adopted, it was essential that a standard form and di- 
mensions for the flanges of wheels must be 
agreed upon. Now it may seem as_ though 
this was a very simple matter, and _ that 
all that would be necessary to do would be to 
select a number of those in use and agree on any one 
of them. This undoubtedly would be better than not 
to agree upon any. Buta very different method must 
be employed if instead of arguing upon a good shape 
for flanges an effort is made to get the best shape. 
After a great deal of investigation of the subject, the 
writer has no hesitation in saying that the present di- 
versity and malformation of the flanges and treads of 
wheels and of rails is costing railroad companies hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually. The grinding 
away of wheels and rails is going on at a rate which 
could be diminished immensely if the shape of the one 
was made to conform to that of the other. Further, it 
can be said, that to determine what is the best shape 
for flanges and rails is one of the most abstruse and diffi- 
cult questions which a mechanical engineer can take up. 
If it is investigated and the shape determined with a 
sufficient degree of knowledge it will mean hundreds 
of thousands of dollars saved in the future, but if it is 
arbitrarily decided by any rule of thumb process the 
unnecessary wear and waste will go on with little 
diminution. It is a question of the practical value of 
knowledge. If then the men appointed by the railroad 
companies to take action on this and other subjects 
are intelligent and thoroughly understand them, the 
economy can be realized in the future; but if those 
who make the appointments act upon the theory— 
which some do—that to understand a subject preju- 
dices a man’s mind, then the waste of worn wheels 
and rails will continue. 

Any one who will look over the list of representative 
members will see that among them the Pennsylvania 
road has the largest number of cars. Heretofore that 
company has taken little or no part in the proceedings 
of this Association. Its officers have held aloof for 
reasons which no doubt were satisfactory to them- 
selves. It will certainly add immensely to the inftu- 
ence and usefulness of the Association to have the 
hearty co-operation of that company, which now 
seems to be assured. The approval of the plan of re- 
organization by so many prominent railroad compan- 
ies, and the prompt adoption with so few changes of 
the constitution proposed by the Committee to whom 
the revision of the old instrument was referred, was a 
great compliment to the Committée. The reorganiza- 
tion is quite certain to be a marked epoch in the his- 
tory of the organization, and it would not be remark- 
able if when in the future it has assumed an import- 
ance and an influence now little dreamed of, that its 
history will be traced back to the date of the Niagara 
meeting, and that the posterity of those who took part 
in it will be proud to read the names of their ancestors 
in the records of that occasion. 


ATLANTIC GRAIN RECEIPTS. 





A year ago, during the railroad war, and later,when 
the question of differences in rates to Atlantic ports 
was before the Advisory Commission, the public, or at 
least the press, seemed to have the liveliest interest in 
the distribution of grain at theseveral ports, and it 
was talked of as if the commercial future of some of 
the cities depended on theexistence or non-existence 
of a difference in the rates from the West to New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. We then, as we 
had for years, followed closely, and almost from month 
to month (to some extent, indeed, from week to week, 
as we still d») the distribution of grain receipts among 
the Atlantic ports. Since the sessions of the Advisory 
Commission, however, the public, judging fromthe 
newspapers, has ceased to take any interest in the 
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matter, so much so that the decision of this Commis- 
sion itself, made a few months after its sessions, at- 
tracted but slight and languid comment. Even the 
Railroad Gazette, which cannot ordinarily be accused 
of neglecting the subject, has not analyzed the dis- 
tribution at Atlantic ports since the canal opened, or 
since April. 

The subject, however, has not lost its importance. 

On the contrary, the year has been so peculiar in 


respect to the crops and the rates that the course of | ) 


business in different parts of it illustrates some facts 
which are not usually fully appreciated, and the ap- 
proaching completion of some new trunk lines should 
make the several railroads and the markets to which 
they carry more than ever attentive to the facts w hich 
may influence a new diversion of the traffic from the 
course it has taken heretofore. 

Last week we reviewed the total grain movement— 
aggregate receipts and shipments of the Northwestern 
markets and aggregate receipts of the Atlantic ports 
and the distribution of the receipts among the several 
Northwestern markets. It will be well to bear this 
in mind, especially the latter, while considering the 
distribution among the several Atlantic ports, with 
which we will be chiefly occupied in what follows: 

For the nine months ending with September receipts 
and shipments of grain of all kinds at the seven Atlan- 
tic ports have been, in bushels, as follows, for seven 
years past : 














1876. 1877. 1878. 
Ob oe eee 48,897,603 45,839,990 88,440,667 
(ONE Bia AERESLE Cae Neh 9,377,292 9,664,303 14.234,105 
Portland... . .csssscsooe 1,799,742 851, 943 1,540,832 
Wi Ss ci salon seuss 91925,222 _ 8,174,067 10,002,673 
Philadelphia............++. 23,770,900 13,786,770 29,017,510 
MAME, <6 ickass cn0scasas 21,398,92 599.784 30,497,300 
New Orleans .............. 4,405, "104 5,644,157 8,618,011 

eek Sots ets 28 120.174,790 104,561,014 182,251,098 
S70, M0. 88,721. 421 3 558,369 

New York.... 90,579,959 106,110,973 75 55,558,! 
Boston... 15.236'835 18°186'960 17,255,611 10,802,642 
Portland ..... 1,061,079 — 2,037,540 1,313,042 — 1,110,613 
Montreal ... . 10,469,193 13,311,615 —_9,219,00 6,805,678 
Philadelphia... 35,528,325 an 507, 875 20,49" 744 11,227,791 
Baltimore .... 42,888.380 40,235, 217 31, 813. "355 16,343,745 
New Orleans.. 8,794,758 15,788, "892 15,296, 011 7,884,388 
Total....204,558,529 230,179,072 184,109,187 109,733,226 


Thus the aggregate grain recipts of these ports this 
year were 74,000,000 bushels (40 per cent.) less than 
last year, 120,000,000 bushels (52 per cent.) less than 
in 1880, 95,000,000 bushels (46 per cent.) less than in 
1879, nearly the same as in 1878, and much more than 
in earlier years. The falling off from the three years 
next previous is tremendous for a fluctuation ina lead- 
ing traffic in so short a time. 

It must be remembered, however, that the grain 
received at these ports includes nearly all the surplus 
produced by the country (barring the Pacific coast), and 
that even in the years of largest exports the home con- 
sumption has been several times as great as the exports. 
These largest exports were 284,700,000 bushels (grain and 
flour) in the yearending with June, 1880, and 283,200,- 
000 in the following year; but the total production 
of grain in the years from which these exports were 
made was 2,686,000,000 bushels in 1879, and 2,704,000, - 
000 in 1880. We thus exported (inthe form of grain 
and flour) but little more than 10 per cent. of our 
most abundant crops, and used at home over 2,400,- 
000,000 bushels. We should cease to be surprised 
then if when the crops fell off 640,000,000 bushels .in 
1881, leaving the production but about 2,060,000,000 
bushels, the receipts of the exporting cities should 
fall off 74,000,000 bushels in nine months this year, or 
from 290,000,000 bushels in the year ending with June, 
1881 to 167,000,000 in the year ending with June 
1882. Indeed, the wonder is not that we exported 
little, but that we exported any, the figures indicat- 
ing that there must have been a decreased home con- 
sumption (and reserve) of 400,000,000 bushels. 

We see thus that the movement recently has been 
that of a year of scarcity, and this has greatly modi- 
fied the distribution of grain among the Atlantic ports, 
as well as lessened the aggregate quantity moved. We 
see that in the nine months covered by our table the 
decrease was 42 per cent. at New Orleans, 49 per cent, 
at Baltimore, 45 per cent. at Philadelphia, 38 per cent. 
at Boston and 37} per cent. at New York ; that is, the 
rate of decrease is least at those places which consume 
most. If the exports had ceased entirely, the distri- 
bution, of course, would have been just in proportion 
to consumption, and New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia would suffer less than Baltimore and New Or- 
leans. We will see this better by comparing the re- 
ceipts with those of 1880, when exports were larg- 
est. The decrease is : 


At New York 
. 0” ro 


50,600, red bushels, = = 47% per cent. 


00, = 4 
pe SP reer ee 6,500,000 - = 49 ” 
At Philadelphia........ ..... 3,300,000 . = us 
pO ae 23,900,000 ” = ss 
At New Orleans..... 7,900,00 “. = “ 


We should remember, however, that the nine months 
which we are considering include more than two 
months of a year of a very abundant wheat and oat 





crop, and that in corn only was there a dearth all the 
time. And the abundant new crop of wheat has 
profited Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans 
especially. The bushels and percentages of decrease 
in the first seven and the last two months of the year 
were as follows : 


-——--Decrease.——. —Decreas2 o: Increase.— 








30 weeks to July 29. 9 weeks to Sept. 430. 

Bushels. P. c. Bushels. P. c. 

New York........ 28,755, 45.5 Dec. 4,498, 17.2 
ee eee 5,433,000 41.0 Dec. 1,010,000 25.4 
Montreal...... ... 2.084. 38.0 Dec. 329,000 90 
Philadelphia...... 8,282,000 55.6 Dec. 580,000 10.6 
Baltimore......... 17,829. 75.0 Inc. 2,359,000 29.3 
New Orleans...... 9,783,000 72.0 Inc. 2,372,000 138.0 
Total. .....% 7,755,048 54.0 Dec. 1,620,913 3.3 


In the first s seven months of the year the aggregate 
Atlantic receipts decreased from 135,365,000 bushels in 
1881 to 62,610,000 this year, or 54 per cent.; but in the 
last two months the decrease has been only 3} per 
cent., from 48,744,000 bushels to 47,123,000. But while 
this great change has been caused-by the marketing of 
the new crops, the ports have not all profited alike, by 
any means. Inthe first seven months of the year there 
was a decrease of 72 per cent. at Baltimore and 75 per 
cent. at New Orleans—places that consume compara- 
tively little, but have large receipts only when they 
export, and consequently only when the country has 
a surplus for export. At the great consuming centres, 
New York and Boston, the decrease was comparatively 
much less. Note the change since the new wheat 
began to come forward and the wheat exports became 
large; the decrease at New York and Boston is less 
than it was, truly, but at Philadelphia the receipts 
have been quite near what they were last year, and at 
Baltimore and New Orleans there is a very large 
increase. 


We must not attribute all this change in the distri- 
bution of the Atlantic receipts to the resumption of 
wheat exports, however. It is due quite as much to 
the situation of the district where the new winter 


=| wheat was produced. This was in the Ohio valley and 


generally near to the Southern ports and more distant 
from the more northern ones, and able to use the 
cheap lake and canal route, the chief carrier to New 
York in summer, only at a disadvantage. Thus it is 
that Baltimore, Philadelphia and New Orleans, which 
in the first seven months seemed almost to have 
dropped out of the list of grain receivers, since harvest 
again take a prominent position. 

The percentage of the total received at each of the 
seven ports each year during the nine months ending 
with September has been : 











— 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 

New York ........... 40.7 43.8 48.5 44.3 46.1 48.2 50.7 
ON a0 50000%. 555, xan 7.8 93 78 74 79 94 9.8 
Portland......... ... - 15 08 09 05 09 0.7 1.9 
Montreal .... - 8.3 7.8 55 5.1 5.8 50 6.2 
Philadelphia. . - 19.8 13.2 15.9 17.4 15.0 11.1 10.2 
Baltimore ............ 18.2 19.7 16.7 21.0 17.5 17.3 14.9 
New Orleans.......... 3.7 54 4.7 43 68 8.3 7.2 
Wotan: . cise ced 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 


New York’s proportion is thus larger this year than 
ever before, and so is Boston’s, while Philadelphia and 
Baltimore both take a lower rank than in any other 
year of the seven. Comparing the percentage of New 
York with that of Saeene and ~ Baltimore 
together, we have : 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
ley ale acc etias 40.7 43.8 485 44.3 46.1 48.2 50.7 
Phil. and Balt............. 38.0 32.9 326 384 32.5 28.4 25.1 
The three............+.. 78.7 76.7 811 82.7 786 76.8 75.8 


In 1876 Philadelphia and Baltimore together re- 
ceived nearly asmuch as New York; this year, not 
half as much. 

Taking the percentage of New York and Boston to- 
gether, and comparing with that of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, we have: 


_1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
New York and Boston.....48.5 53.1 563 51.7 54.0 60.5 
Phila. and Balt............ {8.0 329 32.6 984 B25 284 Sot 
Mee Oeer isd is wiicid 86.5 86.0 88.9 90.1 86.5 86.0 85.6 


The crop last year, it should be said, was better in 
the northern districts, which market chiefly at New 
York and Boston, than further south, whence the re- 
ceipts of Philadelphia and Baltimore chiefly come. 

But, as we have seen, the specially unfavorable sea- 
son for the southern ports ended in July. In the first 
seven months of the year Philadelphia and Baltimore 
together had but 19.5 per cent. of the total Atlantic 
receipts, against 67.4 at New York and Boston; thus 
their low position for the nine months is the result of 
obtaining an extraordinarily small proportion in the 
first seven months, and an extraordinarily large one in 
the last twomonths. Extraordinarily large in the 
last two months it was truly, namely, 32.7 per cent, of 
the whole, against 28 per cent. last year, while the re- 
ceipts of New York and Boston, which were 67.4 per 
cent. in the first seven months of the year, fell to 514 
per cent. in the last two months, against 60} per cent. 
in the corresponding two months of last year. 

We may learn from these fluctuations in the propor- 
tions of grain received at the different Atlantic ports, 


that they are not determined by the differences in the 
railroad rates alone. These differences were probably 
never better maintained than during the second quar- 
ter of this year, and yet just then the receipts at Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore, and especially at Baltimore, 
which has the lowest rate, were extraordinarily small. 

And without change in the rates since July, Balti- 
more has suddenly taken a higher rank again, the crops 
and the foreign demand causing in these two particu- 
lar months an unusual movement from the country 
which can most conveniently market at Baltimore. In 
these two particular months, we say; for the heavy 
Baltimore receipts have already ceased. Whilein Au- 
gust it had 19 per cent., and in September 17.6 per 
cent. of the whole, in the first half of October it had 
but about 11.5 per cent. of the whole. It is, of course, 
not certain that it will not have larger shipments here- 
after; in some weeks it probably will; but as thespring 
wheat begins to come forward, the tendency is for a 
larger proportion to go to New York and further north; 
and unless corn exports are resumed on a large scale, 
Baltimore cannot maintain the rank asa grain receiver 
which it has had in some winters, and which it reached 
last August and September. The latter was a natural 
movement, which should not cause any uneasiness 
among carriers or merchants, any more than the very 
light business at Baltimore earlier in the year. 








New Orleans Wheat Exports ; and Winter Rail Rates. 


New Orleans grain exports, which in the first half of 
this year almost ceased, have become positively 
large—exceeded only at New York and Baltimore. 
Down to July 22 of this year (29 weeks), its exports 
had been but 672,012 bushels, and in the last 13 weeks 
of that period they were but 102,610 bushels; but in 
the first week of October alone the New Orleans ex- 
ports were 568,481 bushels—more than in the first 
three months of the year; and the average weekly 
exports, which had been but 23,173 bushels in the first 
29 weeks of the year, were 169,776 bushels in August 
and 317,238 in September. And since June nearly the 
whole of its exports have been wheat; whereas, in pre- 
vious years of considerable exports from that port, corn 
has been the chief grain shipped. Inthelast 11 weeks 
the New Orleans wheat shipments have been 2,875,000 
bushels, while they were 4,420,600 in the whole year 
1881, 5,344,500 in 1880, 2,796,700 in 1879, and not as 
much as a million in any earlier year of recent date. 

It does not appear, however, that these exports are 
due to the growth of the river shipments. Indeed, the 
total reported shipments of grain of all kinds down 
the Mississippi during the 11 weeks have been some- 
what less than the New Orleans exports of wheat 
alone, and the total grain receipts there were 4,646,625 
bushels, against 2,894,756 bushels reported shipped 
down the Mississippi. It would appear then that 
fully three-eighths of the receipts at New Orleans of 
late have been from other sources than the reported 
river shipments, which we suppose do not include any 
local shipments, because usually there are none of im- 
portance. It is possible, however, that some of the 
abundant crop of winter wheat harvested in Kentucky 
and Tennessee this year has found its way to New 
Orleans for export this season, either by steambvat or 
railroads—the natural path, it would seem, for such 
grain to take when it is exported. 

In competition with the routes to the East the Mis- 
sissippi route is at a greater disadvantage for Northern 
grain than it was in the summer of 1880, in the fall of 
the last six years, and in most winters except the last. 
It now competes with the lowest rail rates to the 
East that have ever been made at this season except in 
1876 and 1881, and it has been competing also with 
very low lake and canal rates. If it can compete suc- 
cessfully for this grain at this time, then it should be 
able to do it nearly always. 

The crops this year, however, are plentiful in just 
that country which can ship most conveniently to 
New Orleans—that is, in the Ohio valley, and in the 
southernmost district of the wheat country west of 
the Mississippi, or in Missouri and Kansas. Here the 
rail competition is strong, but not the lake and canal 
competition, as it requires a quite long rail haul to the 
north to reach a lake port. Shipments down the Mis- 
sissippi have never come to any extent from the 
country north of St. Louis; it is Kansas, Missouri and 
Southern Illinois grain almost exclusively that goes to 
St. Louis to be shipped down the river. And this year 
only a very moderate share of the St. Louis 
receipts have gone by this route. In the twelve 
weeks since the river shipments revived, the total St. 
Louis receipts have been 14,327,876 bushels, while the 
total river shipments have been but 3,211,358 bushels. 
Not all the St. Louis receipts are shipped by any 
route, it is true, but most of them are; and it is 





evident that the river has not had the advantage so 
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far this year, and that it is not to great advantage by 
this route that the large New Orleans wheat exports 
are due. With the closing of lake navigation, how- 
ever, and the usual winter advance in rail rates, the 
New Orleans market will offer greater attractions for 
St. Louis and other Northern grain, which will be the 
greater because of the considerable export business 
now established. If it does not succeed in securing a 
large part of the exports, it will almost surely pre- 
vent high rail rates in winter. Other circumstances 
would prevent making a 40-cent rate, like that of 
1879-80; and it is by no means certain that the 35- 
cent rate of the winter of 1880-81 
coming winter. With low prices and an abundant 
supply from other sources (including California), a 
moderate rate for transportation will be required to 
create a heavy winter grain movement, and it will 
be better for the railroads to carry 10,000,000 bushels 
a month at 30 cents per 100 lbs. from Chicago to New 
York, during the five months that navigation is closed, 
rather than 6,000,000 bushels a month at 35 cents 
per 100 lbs., and then corapete with the lake and 
canal next spring and summer for the other 20,000,000 
bushels—if, indeed, the world be not so well supplied 
by that time that the marketing of these 20,000,000 
will be put off till another season. If, however, it be- 
comes necessary to make rates exceptionally low for 
the sake of the export trade, it will be desirable that 
it be done through a rebate on exports; there is no 
good reason why the grain consumed at home should 
not yield a fair profit to the carrier. The highest rate 
for several years only made the cost of getting a year’s 
supply of flour for the average individual from Chi- 
cago to New York 80 cents. Because it may be neces- 
sary next winter, in order to enable Western grain to 
compete in Europe with Hungarian, Russian and 
Indian grain, to do this work for 60 cents, is no reason 
why the same reduction should be made on the grain 
not exported. 








Chicago Rail Shipments Eastward. 


For the week ending Oct. '7, these shioments for three 


years have been: 


1880. 1881. 1882. 


-\elkbt pant ao 60,578 32,810 
Thus the shipments this year were 46%{ per cent. less than 
last year, and 1244 per cent. less than in 1880. They were 
also 266 tons (0.8 per cent.) less than in the previous week of 
this year, and were the smallest for six weeks. The earn- 
ings from these shipments must have been about at the rate 
of $1,000 this year to every $923 last year, and every $1,413 
in 1880. 

Of the shipments this year, 8.9 per cent. went by the Chi- 
cago & Grand Trunk; 23.8 by the Michigan Central; 19.7 
by the Lake Shore; 30.5 by the Fort Wayne; 9.7 by the 
Pan-handle, and 7.4 by the Baltimore & Ohio. Thus the 
two Vanderbilt roads had 43.5 per cent. of the whole, against 
40.2 by the two Pennsylvania roads. The former have 
seldom had so large a proportion of late months. 

For the week ending Oct. 14 the shipments billed at Chi- 
cago (not includiug those from points west billed through 
Chicago) were 26,188 tons against 24,232tons in the pre- 
vious week of this year, and 46,662 in the corresponding 
week of last year. In flour the decrease from last year is 
43 per cent,in grain 40 percent., and in provisions 54 
per cent. The decrease in provisions is unusually large, and 
we may expect very small provision shipments throughout 
the fall and winter, though there will doubtless bea large 
increase over the present meagre figures when there has 
been time to fatten hogs with new corn. The stock of hogs, 
however, is the smallest for several years, and even the 
most abundant corn crop fails to make pork without hogs. 

There is now considerable activity in grain shipments 
from Chicago, but lake rates, though slightly improved, are 
still low, and this will limit the rai] shipments. The sbip- 

_ ments now are not so much for domestic consumption as 
during the summer, and this also lessens the share which 
the railroads carry, as the consumption of the interior East 
is almost wholly supplied by rail, the lake and canal compe- 
tition being chiefly for what goes to the seaboard, whether 
for consumption there or for export. 

While the shipments of flour by rail during the week were 
45,839 barrels less than last year, the shipments by lake 
were 50,616 barrels more; and while the shipments of grain 
by rail were 9,826 tons less, the shipments by lake were 
1,646 tons less. 

The weekly statement of the percentages of the total 
shipments from Chicago carried by the different roads which 
are published in the Chicago papers and copied by the New 
York Tribune, and usually by the New York Evening Post 
and often by the World, cover only the shipments which are 
billed at Chicago, and not those from points west billed 
through Chicago, which latter are on the average about 
three-eighths of the whole, and are included in the business 
which the co-operating railroads divide. The percentages 
of the shipments billed at Chicago are often very different 
from those of the total shipments; and in case any road is 

bebindhand in its percentage its balance will usually be 

made up wholly from the shipments billed at 

Chicago, giving it for the time perhaps vastly more 

than its usual proportion. To know how business is being 
divided among the several roads we not only need to exam 
ine all the traffic which goes over the railroads from Chicago 


Tons .. 


can be had the 1878 


eastward, but we need to examine the distribution of the 
aggregate shipments.for a considerable period. 

For the period from March 18 (when the apportionment 
under this year’s contract begins) to Sept. 30, the total ship- 
inents from Chicago have been 855,566 tons, of which the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk has carried 13.6 per cent., the 
Michigan Centra! 21.1, the Lake Shore 17.2, the Fort Wayne 
30.5, the Pan-handle 9.6, and the Baltimore & Ohio 8 per 
cent. Under the two old apportionments, and under the 
award last July by Mr. Fink, from which an appeal is now 
pending to Mr. Adams, the percentages of the several roads 
were; 





PO, 
Mich. Lake Ft. & BE& 
Award of C.&G.T. Cen. Shore. Wayne. St.L. O. 
31 26 25 10 8 
oa a4 23 10 8 
aan 244 21 25 10 8 
Actual shipm ents: > " 
March 13 to Sept. 30..... 13.6 21.1 17.2 305 9.6 8 


The chief influence modifying the distribution of the ship- 
ments this year is the transfer of the Erie freight lines from 
the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central to the Ft. Wayne. 
We believe that this has not injuriously affected the Erie 
traffic, but it has apparently greatly reduced that by the 
Lake Shore and the Michigan Central. Each has received 
about one-third less than the share allotted in 1878 (before 
the Grand Trunk’s line to Chicago was opened), and the 
Michigan Central has had an eighth and the Lake Shore 
nearly a fifth less than Mr. Fink allotted them last spring, 
which is the basis until Mr. Adams makes his award. On 
the other hand the Ft. Wayne moves far to the front, hav- 
ing carried nearly one-half more thau any other road, and a 
fifth more than Mr. Fink awarded it, or than it had before 
the Grand Trunk entered Chicago. Those who hold that 
additional roads are needed to carry the immense Chicago 
business are invited to note that the line which carries most 
of itand 30%, per cent. of the whole is still a single-track 
roud, If each track out of Chicago can carry as much, the 
aggregate capacity of the six is sufficient to carry 144 per 
cent. more than has been shipped since the 13th of March 
last, without counting on the two new lines that wili be 
opened this fall. 


The Elevated Railroad Damages Decision. 


The rights of owners of land abutting on railroads in 
streets are settled in a manner more in accordance with 
equity and with the laws of other civilized nations by the 
decision of the New York Court of Appeals, in the case of 
Story against the New York Elevated Railroad. The gene- 
ral course of decisions heretofore, has been to deny the 
landowner any right to compensation for damages by reason 
of anything which the authorities controlling the street 
should permit to be constructed in it for public purposes— 
for anything which left the street still passable for footmen 
and vehicles. Great damage has often been done to abut- 
ting property by the construction and operation of a surface 
railroad in a public street, as may be seen in many of our 
cities; but in most cases, probably, these surface 
lines were built when the total value of the 
abutting property was small, and the damage has been 
more by preventing a rise in value than by reducing the 
value at the time the rcad was built. The New York ele- 
vated railroads, however, pass through miles of city streets 
where the property was of immense value before the roads 
were built. While the effect of these roads on the aggregate 
value of the city real estate has been to increase it probably 
by more than five times the whole cost of the roads, they 
have very greatly damaged some of the property in the 
streets through which they pass. The rents of some of the 
residence property on the Metropolitan line were reduced 
fully one-half when the road was opened. To deny the 
owners of such property compensation, either from the city 
or the railroad companies, isa gross injustice, and laws which 
do soare unworthy of a civilized community ; but, as we have 
said, the law has generally been so interpreted by the courts, 
not only of New York, but of the other states. In the Story 
case the landowner had some peculiar interest in the street, 
arising from the original grant, which was from the city, 
but the decision made seems applicable to all lands abutting 
on streets in which railroads were built. 

The effect of the decision on the elevated railroad compa- 
nies will, perhaps, be less grave than is generally supposed. 
The New York Elevated Company claims that its contract 
with the city, by which it pays 5 per cent. of its net earn- 
ings ‘which shall be the legal compensation in full for the 
use and occupation of the streets by said railway” 
makes the city, as lessor of the street, responsible fur all 
damages to abutting property, and this seems very 
plausible. Both roads have increased the value of much of the 
property in the streets through which they run—some of it 
enormously—and the poorer residenze property has probably 
been little if any damaged by them. What has suffered 
most has been handsome residences, There are not many of 
these on either line of the New York Elevated and a con- 
siderable number only on the Sixth avenue and Fifty-third 
street lines of the Metropolitan. 

The general application of the law interpreted by this de- 
cision will quite seriously obstruct the freedom with which 
railroads have been constructed trough towns and cities, 
and will doubtless often prevent the carrying out of enter- 
prises that would be for the public good. If the prineiple is 
adhered to, it will apply to horse railroads which, when 
placed in elegant streets, may very considerably reduce the 
value of the land in front of them; one built in Fifth avenue 
would doubtless cause a depreciation of many millions. But 
the public, no more than the railroad companies, is justified 
in taking the property of individuals for its benefit without 





compensation. if the public will be benefited a million by 
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an enterprise which damages me $10,000, let it pay me the 
$10,000. 





Record of New Rail road Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—The Pacific Di- 
vision is extended northwest to Worthington, Minn., 15 
miles. 

Chicago & Evanston.—Track laid in Chicago, from the 
city limits south 1 mile. 

Chicago, Iowa & Dakota.—Track laid from Gifford, Ia., 
north to Eldora, 6 miles. 

Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf.—The Ft. Scott & Carthage 
Branch is extended from Morerad, Kan., south to Pitts- 
burgh, 9 miles. 

Leavenworth, Topeka & Southwestern.—Extended west- 
ward to Meriden, Kan., 4 miles. 

Oregon Railway d& Navigation Co.—This company’s 
main line is extended from Sandy River, Or., eastward to 
Bonneville, 25 miles. 

Port Huron & Northwestern.—On the Port Austin Exten- 
sion track is laid from Minden, Mich., northeast to Bad 
Axe, 15 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Port Huron & Southwestern.—Track laid from Port 
Huron, Mich., west by south to Memphis, 15 miles. Gauge, 
3 ft. 

Seaboard & Raleigh.—Extended from Robesonville, N.C., 
west to Tarboro, 19 miles. 

This is a total of 109 miles of new railroad, making 8,190 
miles thus far this year, against 5,459 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1881, 4,275 miles in 1880; 2,619 
miles in 1879, 1,527 miles in 1878, 1,629 miles in 1877, 
1,770 miles in 1876, 920 miles in 1875, 1,242 miles in 1874, 
2,955 miles in 1873, and 5,312 miles in 1872. 





THE CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY has given notice of its 
withdrawal from the agreement for dividing the traffic be- 
tween the Detroit and Niagara rivers with the Great West- 
ern on the expiration of the time set under the ‘ Scott 
award,” which gave, we believe, 60 per cent. of the passes 
ger and 50 per cent. of the freight from the Michigan Cen 
tral to the Great Western. Under another agreement the 
traffic interchanged with the Wabash is divided equally 
among the Great Western, the Canada Southern and the 
Lake Shore. The absorption of the Great Western by the 
Grand Trunk, which has a line of its own into Chicago, has 
modified materially the relations of the companies with each 
other. It is not agreeable for the Michigan Central to give 
traffic to a line which competes with it for that traffic at 
Chicago and beyond, and it is not agreeable for the New 
York Central to give traffic to a line which competes with it 
in New England. Virtually, the Grand Trunk does its best, 
in working for its interests, to prevent any shipments from 
Chicago over the Michigan Central, or from New England 
over New York Central, and yet, as the traffic is now 
conducted, that company’s Great Western line be- 
tween the Niagara and the Detroit rivers carries a 
very large part of the traffic interchanged by the New 
York and the Michigan Central. Ordinarily we would not 
expect this to continue even if the other connecting lines 
were independent. But with a Vanderbilt road connecting 
two other Vauderbilt roads, we should expect them to 
work together so fur as possible, to the exclusion of all other 
and especially of competing roads. So long as the Great 
Western was independent, there was a reason for giving it 
special favor in return for what it might give, and which 
otherwise might go to the Grand Trunk or the Erie; but 
when it is part of the Grand Trunk and must be worked pri- 
marily in its interest, that reason falls away. Still the 
Gratd Trunk commands too much traffic which must be in- 
terchanged with a road east of Buffalo to be lightly broken 
with. Aside from the through lines to Detroit and Chicago, 
it commands some 1,500 miles of road west of Buffalo which 
afford a large amount of local traffic which cannot be com- 
pelled to go to Montreal or New England over the Grand 
Trunk, but will go to New York and interior points of the 
United States west of New England, and will be carried by 
the Erie or the New York, Lackawanna & Western, if not 
by the New York Central. 

The Canada Southern can hardly fail to be the gainer by 
auy new arrangement of the traffic interchange between the 
New York Central and the Micbigan Central. It now gets 
less than half of it, and this yet makes its chief business. 
With well maintained through ratesits net earnings would be 
enormously increased by getting the whole of this business; 
with such rates as there were last year, the more it has the 
less will its profits be. 

THE ELIZABETH GRADE CROSSING of the Pennsylvania and 
the New Jersey Central roads has long been regarded by 
both companies as a dangerous nuisance, but no plan for 
dispensing with it has yet been devised. A tally made by 
order of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company on Friday, 
Oct. 6—an average day, when there was no unusual traffic 
—showed on the two roads between 7 a. m. and 9 p. m. 343 
trains, and between 9 p. m. and 7a. m. 111, in all 454 
trains in the 24 hours. That is, in the 14 busy hours of the 
day there was an average of 24\¢ trains an hour, or a train 
every 2!4 minutes, and even at night there was an average 
of 11 trains an hour, or one every 514 minutes. The cross- 
ing is provided with the best signal apparatus and careful 
watchmen, and accidents are surprisingly few, considering 
the enormous traffic. Nevertheless they do sometimes oc- 


cur, and the trouble they involve is shown by the fact that 
a recent collision, in which no one was hurt and but slight 





damage done, caused more or less delay to over 70 trains on _ 
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the two roads, Certainly no crossing in the country is more 
carefully watched than this one and always has been—and 
in a personal knowledge extending back 24 years the writer 
cannot recall a dozen accidents—but even if the risk is dis- 
regarded, the delay and expense caused by the crossing 
and the extra stopsare enormous. Of course the making of 
scuh a crossing at grade now would not be considered for an 
hour, but it was first made many years agu, when the traffic 
on both roads was small, and no one anticipated the propor- 
tions to which it has since attained. From the position of 
the crossing, any change uow would be extremely difficult 
and would involvea very heavy expense, the problem is 
farther complicated by the fact that within 50 yards cf the 
railroad crossing two of the most traveled streets of a city 
of 40,000 people cross the tracks of both roads at grade, and 
no plan for changing the grades of one or both roads is pos- 
sible, which does not also provide for the street crossings. 
The New Jersey Central is hardly in a position to make 
costly improvements, and probably will not be for a good 
while to come, but the Pennsylvania would doubtless be 
willing to spend a good deal of money to do away with the 
crossing, could a feasible plan be devised. The crossing has 
for the Pennsylvania the further drawback that, so long as 
it exists ia its present form, there must be a break there in 
the third and fourth tracks with which most of the New 
York Division is provided. .The shortening of the main line 
to Philadelphia by a cut-off from the Meadows Shops to 
Rahway, should such a road be built, would take off prob- 
ably one-half the trains on the Pennsylvania, but would 
leave the number on the Central undiminished and the 
crossing still a source of danger and delay. 








THe Cuicaco-St. PauL EMIGRANT TRAVEL, which for 
two or three years, during which there has been a rush of 
settlers to Northern Minnesota, Dakota and Manitoba, has 
been very important, was formerly carried wholly by the 
Chicago & Northeastern and Milwaukee & St. Paul roads. 
Then came the Rock Island, making a line nearly a third 
longer than the others, and began to compete for the busi- 
ness. At that time nearly all the Western roads, except 
the Rock Island, had combined to force the Eastern trunk 
lines and the steamship companies to do what they claimed 
to be justice with regard to commissions on immigrant 
tickets. certain old claims, etc. The steamships and trunk 
hnes during the contest favored the Rock Island, in so 
far as possible, as being the only company which was not at 
war with them, and, in spite of the length of its route, it 
carried a very large proportion of the immigrants going 
from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Finally the associated Western roads (the Western Trunk 
Lines Association) settled their difficulties with the Eastern 
trunk lines and the steamship companies, and made an agree- 
ment according to which the latter were to divide the 
immigrant traffic (the course of which they can largely con- 
trol) henceforth ‘‘ equitably” among the Western roads, 
What is an equitable distribution was not decided; but when 
it appeared that the trunk lines were sending one-third of 
the St. Paul-Minneapolis immigrants by way of the Rock 
Island, the Western Trunk Lines’ Association demurred. 
The Albert Lea route, it said, was so circuitous that it was 
hardly entitled to any, and that 10 per cent. was the most 
that it was ‘‘equitable” to give toit. The heavy traffic dur- 
ing the conflict, it claimed, was forced upon the Rock Island 
rather than attracted by it, and was no measure of the traf- 
fic which it could obtain under fair competition at equal 
rates. 

It seems, however, that the Rock Island’s passengers, 
however obtained, were well served and generally satisfied 
with the route. The Rock Island undertook to show that 
its trains were as good, generally made as good time, and 
had as good connections as the other roads—that actually it 
was as good a route for the immigrant to go by as either of 
the others. 

The matter was referred to Mr. Fink recently for his 
opinion, and after hearing both sides he declared that the 
Rock Island road is entitled to one-third of the immigrant 
traffic. 








THE Corn Crop is reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture to have promised on the 1st of October, when still 
liable to considerable damage, what is really a large crop, 
and much isore that its reports of acreage and condition 
heretofore have indicated as the probable production. The 
possible total it gives as 1,679,000,000 bushels, which is 
75,000,000 less than the crop of 1879, and 38,000,000 less 
than that of 1880, but more than in any other year. 

The Department estimates the corn crop in different sec- 
tions of the country as es : 





88: 1881. 1880. 
New England......... 7,000,090 7,476,000 8,171,000 
Middle States...... 82,000,000 65,453,000 104,403,000 
Southern states ... .. 340,000,000 253,384,000 380,784,000 
N. of Tenn. and w. of 
: Mais, Berens wee 1,250,000,009 868,503,000 1,224,073,000 
WO ciss dass sae 1,679,000,000 1,194,816,000 1,717,231,000 


Thus in every group except the Western the crop this 
year is reported as considerably less than in 1880. This is 
somewhat surprising, because we have been led to believe 
that in the South a much larger acreage than ever before 
was planted, andits condition in this very October report 
of the Department is described as *‘ very high.” On the 
other hand it is surprising to see the estimate for the West- 
ern states so large, as the condition for the two leading corn 
states is reported very low in October—70 in Iowa and 72 
ia Illinois, while in Ohio, another great corn state, it is but 
87. Itis true that neither in 1880 o0r 1881 did these states 
have alarge crop of corn—620 millions in 1880 and 430 
millions in 1881, against 712 millions in 1879, There was 


doubtless a large increase of acreage in Iowa, Kansas and! 
Nebraska, but there was a decrease in Illinois, and’ the low 
coudition in the chief corn states is suflicient to balance a 
large increase in acreage. It will be very fortunate for the 
.country, however, if there really is so much corn. 








A New CuicaGo-Omana Route is said to have been 
formed, or to be forming, by the co-operation of the Lilinois 
Central and the St. Paul & Omaha. The latter bas a line 
from Omaha to Sioux City 127 miles long, and by 
the Illinois Central route the distance from Sioux 
City to Chicago is 530 miles, making the distance 
from Chicago to Omaha by this route 657 miles, 
with a ferry at Sioux City, against 490 miles by the 
shortest lines. Doubtless considerable freight could be 
induced to take this route, by making concessions in the 
rates, but as the Omaha business, lately divided among 
three roads, very soon will be divided among five, the tempt- 
ation to make a line thence is not so great as it was. But a 
further d‘fficulty may be found in the fact that it is not the 
Illinois Central but the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy that 
owns the Chicago end of this route for 121 miles, and it will 
certainly not be to its interest to encourage such a new line 
to compete with itself. Pos-ibly it cannot at present belp 
itself, however. The freight which it carries for the Illinois 
Central is not “pro-rated,” but is taken under a special 
contract at so much a car, received from and delivered to 
the Illinois Central’s engines at either terminus. Whether 
under this contract the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is 
bound to take all cars the Llinois Central may offer, 
wherever loaded, we do not know. Ordinarily in such con- 
tracts the carrier seeks to protect itself against competition, 
if any seems probabie. 

A line of this kind is one which is likely to be of more 
value in compelling one’s competitors to act fairly than in 
yiclding direct profits. 








CANAL RATES have made a very important advance, 
amounting to 114 cents a bushel, during the past week, to 
45 cents a bushel for oats, 71¢ for corn and 8 for wheat 
from Buffalo to New York—within a cent of the rail rates. 
These are much the highest rates of this season, and higher 
than any rate reached last year, when at this time the quo- 
tations were 5 cents for corn and 54 for wheat, and 534 was 
the highest rate made after May 21. If this rate holds it 
will be likely to stimulate rail shipments, but at present the 
grain traffic alone is not large enough to justify such rates. 
It is probably a pressure of other traffic and a light supply 
of boats that have caused tbe advance. 

Lake rates are unchanged, at 214 cents a bushel for corn 
and 2%4 for wheat from Chicago or Milwaukee to Buffalo. 
Shipments have not been large compared with other years, 
but there seem to have been cergoes for the vessels that 
have remained in the grain trade. 

Ocean rates Tuesday last were quoted at 41/d. per bushel 
for grain by steam from New York to Liverpool, and during 
the week preceding the range was from that figure to 5d. 








Mr. Wm. H. VANDERBILT denies the accuracy of the re- 
ports of aninterview with him near Chicago which were 
published in the Chicago Tribune and telegraphed to the 


view have joined in declaring that their reports were accu- 
rate. There is, however, or should be, a question between 
the two reporters, for there are great differences in their re- 
ports. What Mr. Vanderbilt said, according to the Tribune 
report, which we copied last week, was not very wise, but 
by the Associated Press report it was simply brutal. Either 
would be without significance if it were simply the trivial 
and casual private conversation of Mr. Vanderbilt; but when 
Mr. Vanderbilt talks to a reporter he makes a speech to the 
whole nation, and a very large part of it issure to take it 
seriously. 








Report of the Georgia Railroad Commission. 


OFFICE OF THE RAILROAD COMMISSION, / 
ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 15, 1882. | 


To His Excellency, Alfred H. Colquitt, Governor: We 
present your excellency our report of the action taken by 
this Commission since the date of our last report. 

In former reports submitted, we said all in reference to 
the powers of the Commissioners which we think should be 
said in explanation of the law and the provisions of the con- 
stitution under which the Comrission was created. The 
experience of three years of the operations of the Commis- 
sion, under the law, certainly serves to illustrate the question 
ot the wisdom or folly of maintaining it. In this view we 
have deemed it proper to merely submit here our 
action since our last report, with the reasons that controlled 
us in arriving at the conclusions embraced in our various 
orders or circulars herewith presented. 

Circular No. 15 is as follows : 

**1. Corn, field and all other peas, car-load or less than 
car-load, will be placed in Class D, standard tariff. 

‘*2. Marl, ground limestone and slacked lime, in sacks or 
casks, in car-loads or less than car-load, in Class L.” 

While the contents of this circular indicate the purpose 
for which it was passed, we beg here to present the reasons 
which influenced the Commission in taking this action. The 
first clause of the order was intended to encourage the pro- 
duction of one of the most valuable agricultural products of 
our state. By cheapening the rates of transportation we 
placed the Georgia farmer, in the growth of this product, 
upon equal footing with producers in other states. The 
general public have been benefitted and the railroads have 
not suffered thereby. The second paragraph of this circular 
was passed upon the suggestion of the State Commissioner 
of Agriculture. His purpose in making, and ours for adopt- 
ing, the suggestion was to render it practicable for the peo- 
ple of the state to utilize a cheap, but very valuable fertiliz- 
ing material, which exists in limitless quantities in this state. 

@ feel confidence in saying that this object will be accom- 
plished in a large measure, to the benefit both of the rail- 
roads and the general * 

us: 


ublic. 
Circular No. 16, of dete July 16, 1881, reads 
“The follo changes in classification take effect Aug. 





Associated Press, and the reporters who wrote out the inter- | be 


‘Rags and paper stock, in sacks, crates or hogshead, C. 
L., Class 6. Same, less than car loads, Class 4. Rags in 

per stock pressed in bales, C L Class D, same less than car 
oads, Class 6. 

‘* The object of the Commission in issuing this order was 
to encourage the collecting and saving by our le of 
articles which enter very largely into the manufacture of 
paper. The rates upon certain of these articles, before the 
passage of this circular, had been almost prohibito The 
effect of the order has been to place the paper-making in- 
terests in our state more nearly upon an equal footing 
with similiar industries abroad; and that too, in our opinion, 
without injury to the interests of railroads.” 

‘ ae No. 17 reads as follows, was passed July 29, 


*‘On the Savannah, Florida & Western Railway the 
maximum rates for all distances on cotton (Class J,) are 
thereby made 30 per cent. above the ‘standard tariff.’ 
And on class goods (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, A, B. C, D, E, F, G, H,) 
for distances over one hundred miles, 25 per cent. above 
‘standard tariff’ Other classes remain unchanged.” 

Circular No. 18 bears date of Sept. 1, 1881, and reads: 

“Ou the Savannah, Florida & Western Railway the 
maximum rates for all distances on cotton (Class J,) are 
hereby made 45 per cent. above the ‘standard tariff.’ 
And on class goods (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, A, B, C, D, E, F, 4, H,) 
for distances between 0 and 60 miles, 60 per cent.; 60 and 
100 miles, 50 per cent.: 100 and 150 miles, 40 per cent.; 
150 and 200 miles, 35 per cent., over 2U0 miles 30 per cent. 
above ‘standard tariff.’ Other{classes remain unchanged.” 

These two circular orders were passed at the request of 
the Savannah, Florida & Western Railway Company, and 
of a Jarge number of influential and representative citizens, 
served by that line of railway. Evidence was presented to 
the Commission, by the officials of the company, showing 
that an increase of rates was necessary to prevent loss in 
operating the road. The citizens referred to, with but few 
exceptions, expressed,a willingness to be taxed with such 
higher rates as the company might consider necessary to 
make the operation of the road renumerative. This road 
had, therefore, been almost local in its operations, and was 
controlied by no connecting railroad: 

It has been the policy of the Commission, when cti- 
cable, to bring the autborities of the railroads and the pub- 
lic served thereby together before the board; and to adopt 
rates which might be agreed upon, if considered to be 
and reasonable, to bota the railroads and the public. This 
policy we have found to work satisfactorily incerta in cases, 
where the roads were local or comparatively so in their 
operations. 

Circular No. 19 was issued by the Commission Dec. 1, 

1881. It is in the following terms: 
. “The maximum rates allowed on fertilizers will, on and 
after Jan. 1, 1882, be 20 per cent. higher than Class K of 
‘standard rates’, except when rates have been agreed on 
between different railroads for a less rate, or may hereafter 
be agreed on by such roads.” 

After a trial, covering a period of several months, the 
Commission believed that their standard rate for transpor- 
tation of manufactured fertilizers was, at that time, too low. 
This resulted from the great expense to the railroads conse- 
quent upon storage, detention of cars, etc. In view of this, 
the Commission concluded to yom ar pee f advance the rates 
on fetilizers: and accordingly issued said circular. 

, Circular No. 20 was passed Feb. 10, 1882, aud is as fol- 
Ows: 

‘* The following changes will take effect April 1, 1882: 

‘1. An additional Class (R) is hereby added to the Com- 
missioners’ freight classification, and the maximum rates 
per 100 lbs. allowed for each of the divisions of that column, 
(R), in the Commussioners’ ‘standard freight tariff’ hereafter 
shall be the same as those heretofore aliowed class D, in the 
‘ standard freight tariff,’ which was dated May 1, 1880. 

“2. Spirits turpentine, C L, earrier’s risk, Class R. Rags, 

ressed in bales, C L, carrier’s risk, Class R. Rice in_ car 
oads, carrier’s risk, same maximum rates as Class N. 
rels, half barrels and kegs, empty, ‘except ale and beer 
barrels,’ LC L, Class R. Under Note A, reduced rates can 
made ‘ for these articies.’ 

“3. All connecting railroads, which are under the 
management and control by lease, ownership, or otherwise, 
of one and the same company, shall, in pplying, the rates 
and divisions allowed below on Class C, D and F, be con- 
sidered as constituting but one and the same railroad. But 
not Jess than 25 cents need be charged on any single ship- 
as par ony distance. editions . a 

‘“* The right to charge any additiona age on Classes 
C,D and er which may have heretalere been allowed by 
circular, to any railroad, is hereby revoked; and the follow- 
ing columns are substituted as the ‘maximum’ rates of the 
Commissioners’ ‘standard tariff’ on Classes C, D and F, in 
lieu of those heretofore in use. 


Miles saad bat ot 184 oe . *ox » OM 
C. perl -—cts. .... 5 

D. per 100 tbs.—cts....... 4 5 Boy 6 6% 7 
F. per barrel—cts....... 9 ul 12 13 14 15 
NGS ie rassc ek ty: settee 7 80 90 100 += = 110 sae 
= per —. 4 re a &% 316 2 M4 esse 
F. jon bbl.—cts......... 16 i7 18 19 20 ee 
BND 2... ccnasseccees.s CO”) S.CT oa ee ee 
C. per 100 Ibs.—cts .... 10% 11 11 12 13 14 
D. per 100 Ibs.—cts.... 10 10% 11 1% lk 13 
F. per bbl.—cts ........ 21 22 23 24 26 28 
Rant cisccssabhe aaa 180 190 200 210 220 enon 
C. per 100 lbs.—cts..... 14 15 15 16 16 eee 
D. per 100 lbs.—cts..... 13 14 14 15 15 oma 
F. per bbl.—cts......... 2 30 30 2 32 ene 
NOE: « ncdenmarisnon-awhe 230 240 250 260 270 280 
C. per 100 Ibs.—cts..... 17 17 18 18 19 19 
D. per 100 Ibs—cts..... 16 16 17 17 18 18 
F. per bbl.—cts .. .... 34 34 36 36 38 38 
rr 290 300 310 320 330 340 350 
C. per 100 Ibs—cts. 20 20 21 21 22 22 23 
D. per 100 Ibs—cts. 19 19 19 20 20 20 21 
F. per bbl.—cts.... 40 42 42 44 44 46 


‘** Class C comprises flour and meal in sacks any quantity 
and mill —_ in less than one ere : 

** Class D -omprises grain, and cow peas in any quan- 
tity, and hay, eave, fodder and straw pressed in bales, and 
corn in ear, in car loads, to be charged as 20,000 Ibs. 

“Class F comprises flour and meal, in barrels, any quan- 
titv.” 

The railroad corporations of this state derive their fran- 
chises from our own people, and are —- by our state 
laws in all their rights of property, anc meng our own 
public, in the matter of transportation, —e advantages 
with those given to the people of other sta Complaints 
to the Commissioners were made by the millers of this state 
that unjust discriminations in transportation by the rail- 
roads were made against their products, in favor of similar 
industries abroad. It was plain that these discriminations 
would have the effect of driving these industries from the 
state, and would paralyze, in a measure, the grain-producing 
interests of ia. 

After 





10, 1881 : 


ion, the Commission cluded that 
oe Shuplaiate were just, and passed Cireular No. 90, which 
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they thought would, to some extent, afford a remedy for the 
evi! complained of. 

We here give a brief statement of the reasons which led us 
to these conclusions. We would eall your excellency’s at- 
tention to Appendix A, hereto attached, for a more full and 
particular statement of the grounds upon which this action 
of the Commission rests. 

Much complaint has been made, on the part of the rail- 
roads, against the effects of this order. The railroads have 
urged that the order, if enforced, would result in very 
serious injury to their interests. 

The Georgia Railroad & Banking Company and Wm. M. 
Wadley, as the lessee of that company, filed their bill against 
the Commission, praying an injunction restraining the opera- 
_ of this circular and of circular No. 21, on their rail- 
roaqa, 

The application for injunction was based, in brief, upon 
the ground, first, that the rates required by these circulars 
were unjust and unreasonable, and secondly, that by a pro- 
vision of its charter the company wus not subject, in the 
fixing of its rates, to the control of this Commission. 3 

The full proceedings of this cause, which is still pending 
before the Supreme Court of the state, are hereunto ap 
pended. This bill of the complainants, the answer and 
cross-bill of the Commissioners, demurrers, etc., are fully 
set forth in Appendix A. The special attention of your 
excellency is invited to these proceedings. The decision of 
the able Chancellor, refusing the injunction, is also pre- 
sented. All these, taken together, show fully the grounds 
upon which the Commission acted in passing the circular 
here under consideration. These considerations will also 
show clearly the reasons why, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, this circular is applicable to the Georgia Railroad as 
well as to the other railroads of the state. 

Consulting brevity, we must content ourselves with em- 
bracing in the body of our report a very short statement of 
the grounds upon which this order rests. 

One instance alone, quoted from our answer filed in said 
case, will, in our opinion, be here sutficieat to show the un- 
just discrimivations practised by the railroads against the 
millers and farmers of our state in favor of Western millers 
and farmers. 

A Cincinnati or Louisville miller can ship a barrel of 200 
lbs. of flour from his place to Charleston, S. C., directly 
through Atlanta, a distance of 783 miles, for 30 cents per 
barrel. If an Atlanta miller shipped 200 lbs. of wheat trom 
Cincinnati or Louisville he paid therefor 93 cents freight to 
Atlanta—a distance of 474 miles. After grinding it into 
flour he then paid 60 cents per 100 Ibs., or $1.20 per barrel 
of 200 Ibs. of flour freight from Atlanta to Charleston—a 
distance of 309 miles— making $2.13 per barrel freight that 
the Georgia miller really paid on a barrel of flour ground ia 
this state as against 30 cents that the Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville miller paid rreight on a barrel of flour ground there 
and transported over identically the same roads and the 
same distance, being a discrimination of $1.83 per barrel 
against the Georgia miller in favor of the Western miller, 
and against the farmer of our state in favor of the Western 
farmer. * * Out of arate from Cincinnati or Louisville 
to Charleston, 8S. C., the Georgia Railroad for hauling 171 
miles voluntarily accepted 6} cents as tolls on a barrel of 
flour; but the proportion of the rate on a barrel of flour 
shipped by a Georgia miller from Atlanta to Charleston, 
which that road transported 171 miles, was about 32 cents. 
That is, over five times as great a rate was collected by the 
Georgia Railroad ona Georgia miller’s barrel of flour shipped 
to Charleston, 8. C., as was voluntarily accepted by tnat 
road on a barrel of flour shipped by a Cincinnati or Louis- 
ville miller the same distance over its road. And in addition 
the Georgia miller was required to ship as much as a car- 
load of flour to get the benefit of even this rate, while the 
Cincinanti miller was permitted to ship any quantity, from 
one barrel up, at the greatly discriminating rates men- 
tioned, granted him by the railroads. 

‘Lhis shows sharply the discrimination agaiust our millers 


and our people. The rates of Circular 20, to which the 
Georgia ilroad so strenuously objected, permitted it to 


charge 28 cents for carrying a barrel of flour 171 miles, 
which was more than four and one-half times as much as that 
road was then voluntarily accepting fur the transportation 
of a barrel of flour shipped from beyond the state. 

These discriminations manifestly tended, not only to 
seriously injure our milling and grain-producing interests, 
but of necessity were burdensome and oppressive to our pub- 
lic generally. The Commission sought by this circular to 
place our industries in question more nearly upon a footing 
of equaiity with similar interests abroad. We are satisfied 
that the enforcement of this order will, in a large measure, 
accomplish this very desirable result. 

A careful examination of the proceedings in the cause 
referred to will show that no attempt was made by the 
Georgia Railroad Company or by Mr. Wadley to contro- 
vert the truth of the facts set forth inthe answer of the 
Commisioners as to that railroad’s discrimination against 
the people of Georgia therein mentioned. The complainants 
in the cause seemed content to rely entirely upon the legal 
proposition that they had the exclusive power by the law of 
pe charter to fix their own rates within certain maximum 

imits. 

As has been already intimated, the Chancellor refused the 
injunction, holding that the company did not have, by the 
law of their charter, the right to fix rates, as it claimed to 
have. In this connection we invite your excellency’s atten- 
tion to the fact that, while the injunction was refused by the 
Chancellor, be nevertheless deemedit his duty, under his 
construction of the law, to allow the restraining order 
granted against the Commission to remain of force until 
his action could be reviewed by the Supreme Court of 
thestate. The effect of this ruling is to allow the injunc- 
tion, which was refused, to remain virtually in force 
against this Commission, for a length of time which 
may be almost indefinite. We do not advert to this 
ina spirit of compiaint; but to suggest thatif, under 
the rules ot practice obtaining in such cases,one of our ablest 
Chancellors has found it necessary to allow an injuaction to 
stand in effect, which, in his opinion, bad no legal ground to 
support it, then a legislative corrective ought, in our opinion, 
to be applied. While this restraining order remains of force 
the peopie, who are served by the Georgia Railroad, are sub- 
jected to discriminating rates, while the people served by 
every other railroad in this state have the benefit of the 
cheapened rates on flour, meals, grain, etc., specitied in Circu- 
lars 20 and 21. 

If this rule of practice is held correct by the highest 
court, then it is manifest that it would be ia the power of 
the railroads to easily thwart the will of the Legislature, 
expressed th h this Commission. 

Another cause of the complaint made to the Commission 
was that certain railroads, which were being operated vir- 
tually by one and the same corporation, were charging a 
combination of the maximum local rates allowed, making 
in many instances the totals of the rates charged exorbi- 
tant and uojust to the consumer. After investigation the 
Commissioners met this complaint by agraph 3 
of oo 20, which, in their opinion, will correct this 
evil. 

Circular No. 21, dated March 3, 1882, is as follows: 

“On and after April 1, 1882, the rates of freight, trans- 
ported by regular passenger trains; must not exceed one and 


one-half the rates allowed by Commissioners’ ‘standard 

tariff,’ for first-class freight by ordinary freight trains; 

buta charge of 25 cents may be made for any single ship- 
ment.’ 

This circular was passed for the purpose of reducin 
charges made by express companies and by the railrogts on 
shipments by passenger train, and on extra baggage. We 
thought the maximum charges allowed were too high; and 
they were more generally complainel against than any 
other character of railroad service, henca this order. 

Circulars 22 and 24 will be found below. Circular 22 
reads thus: 

‘*The Georgia Pacific Railroad Company and the Augusta 
& Knoxville Railroad Company are each permitted to add 
the percéntages mentioned below to the Commissioners’ 
‘standard ’ freight tariff and charge such totals~as maxi- 
mum freight rates. Add 30 per cent. to Classes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, A, B, E,Gaud H. Add 15 per cent. to (cotton) Class J. 
Add 20 per cent. (heretotore allowed every other railroad 
by Circular 19) to fertilizers, Classes C, D and F remain at 
‘standard’ rates, allowed by Circular 20, All other classes 
remain at Commissioners’ ‘standard rates.’ The Georgia 
Pacific Railroad and the Augusta & Knoxville Railroad 
are each placed in Passenger Class B, and allowed to charge 
four (4) cents per mile.” 

Circular 24 is as follows: 

‘** ‘Lhe Gainesville, Jefferson & Southern Railroad, and the 
Marietta & North Georgia Railroad are permitted to add 
the percentages mentioned below to the Commissioners’ 
‘standard freight tariff,’ and charge such totals as maxi- 
mum freight rates. Add 30 per cent. to Classes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, A,B, E,Gand H. Add 15 per cent. to ‘cotton’ rates. 
Add 20 per cent. to ‘fertilizers,’ in Class K. Classes C, D, 
and I’ remain at ‘standard tariff’ allowed by Circular 
20. The Gainesville, Jefferson & Southern Railroad is 
placed in Passenger Class B, and is permitted to charge 4 
cents per mile passenger fare. This circular to take effect 
Sept. 15, 1882.” 

The roads mentioned in these two circulars, being in an 
incomplete state, and not controlled by connecting railroads, 
the Commission, after investigation, thought proper to aliow 
to them the increased rates named in these circulars. 

Circular No, 23, issued by the Commission, is in the fol- 
lowing terms, and bears date Aug. 4, 1882: 

‘**On and after Sept. 1, 1882, the n aximum rates allowed 
ou rice, in any quantity for any distances will be those of 
Class C with 50 per cent. added thereto, and subject to rules 
in third paragraph of Circular 20, dated Feb. 10, 1882.” 

After due investigation of the subject the Commissioners 
thought that the rates of trausportation charged on rice 
were unjustly and unreasonably high. The effect of Circu- 
lar No. 23 will, in our opinion, be to stimulate the produc- 
tion of rice; and by increasing the quantity of the articie 
transported add to the revenues of the roads, as well as to 
the wealth of our people. 

The experience of nearly two years proved to the Com- 
mission that the revenues of the railroads in this siate were 
not diminished by reductions of passenger fares. The effect 
of the reductions of passenger rates has been to increase the 
volume of travel on the roads, thus adding to their revenues, 
In the light of this experience, the Commission has added 
to the list of the ** three cents per mile’’ roads or to passen- 
ger Class A, the roads and branches mentioned in Circular 
25, passed Sept. 21, 1882, which reads thus: 

**1. On and after Nov. 1, 1882, in addition to the roads 
named in preceding circulars, all portions of the followmg 
railroads, branches or leased lines situated in Georgia, are 
placed in Passenger Class A (ticket rate 3 cents per mile).” 
‘The Alabama Great Southern Railroad. 

‘Tbe Central Railroad lines between Gordon and Eatonton; 
Fort Valley and Perry; Albany and Blakely; Cuthbert 
and Fort Gaines; the Savannab, Griffin & North Ala- 
bama Railroad; the Upson Couuty Railroad, 

“The Cnerokee Railroad. 

“The Columbus & Rome Railroad. 

“The East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad, be- 
tween Cochran and Hawkinsville. 

‘““The Georgia Railroad between Barnett and Washington. 

“The Marietta & North Georgia Railroad. 

“The Richmond & Danville Railroad: the Northeastern 
Railroad; the Georgia Pacific Railroad; the Eiberton 
Air-Line; the Hartwell Railroad; the Lawrenceville 
Railroad; the Roswell Railroad. 

““The Rome Railroad. 

“The Savannah, Florida & Western Railroad; the Way- 
cross & Florida Railroad. 

“2. Railroads are restricted to the above as maximum 
rates only, and have full liberty to reduce these rates on all 
and every character of passenger service at their own 
option. 

‘‘ A railroad may charge 25 cents as a minimum full rate 
and 15 cents asa half rate, where the fare would be less 
than these amounts.” 

The effect of tbis and previous orders of the Commission is 
to restrict all the railroads, branches and leased roads in this 
state to 3 cents per mile as the maximum ticket rates for 
passengers, except the Gainesville, Jefferson & Southern 
Railroad and the Knoxville & Augusta Railroad, which are 
allowed to charge 4 cents per mile; and the Talbotton Rail- 
road, the Sandersville & Tennille Railroad, the Louisville & 
Wadley Railroad, the Walton County Railroad and the 
Gainesville & Dahlonega Railroad, which are allowed to 
charge 5 cents as maximum ticket rates. 

The lumber millers along the lines of the Central Railroad 
and of the Brunswick Division of the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia & Georgia Railroad complained before the Commis- 
sion that, owing to the depressed price of lumber, they could 
not continue to operate their mills at the rates of transporta- 
tion charged by the two roads mentioned ; that a suspension 
of their business would throw out of employment hundreds 
of employés, and prove ruinous to the lumber interests in 
that portion of the state. The millers also showed that they 
had applied repeatedly to the railroad authorities for a re- 
duction of rates, but that their applications had been re- 
fused. They also showed that, sometime before, the Sav- 
aunah, Florida & Western Railway Company had reduced 
the rates on lumber, produced on the lines of the roads of 
that company, to about one-half the rates formerly charged. 
That these causes would have the effect of almost entirely 
cutting off the sbipment of lumber, by the complainant 
millers, to the seaboard. 

The action of the Commission in this matter, and upon the 
subject of the transportation of lumber over the entire state, 
will be found in Ci:cular 26, as follows: 

“The maximum rates on lumber, allowable on the Sav- 
annah, Florida & Western Railroad, on and after Nov. 1, 
1882, will not, for any distances, be greater than the rates 
for Class P, of the Commissioners’ ‘standard rates,’ less 
20 per cent. deduction from the ‘standard rates,’ and in 
the following paragraph of Circular No. 27, viz.: On and 
after Nov. 1, 1882, the maximum rates on lumber for any 
distance, on all railroads in this state, will be 20 per cent. 
less than the rates on Class. P, of the Commissioners’ 
‘standard tariff’ for the same distance.” 

A very little reflection is needed to show that the effect of 
this action, ou the part of the Commission, will be to open a 
much more extended field for Georgia timber than was at 


the 





first contemplated by either the millers or the railroad 
authorities. 








In the complaints of the lumber millers, just referred to, 
nothing more was asked than a reduction of ratesfrom their 
mills to the portsof Savannah and Brunswick. This, the 
authorities of the two roads mentioned at last consented to 
yield. A thorough consideration of the whole subject, how- 
ever, led the Commission to conclude that it was its duty to 
unlock, as far as practicable, all the cities and markets of 
the great West to the lumber men of Georgia. These markets 
have hitherto been almost entirely supplied over the lines of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad, from the forests of Alabama and 
Mississippi. High rates over the Georgia roads had almost 
entirely excluded the lumber men of the southern portion of 
this state from entering the markets mentioned with their 
products. 

It is believed that the reduced rates, under Circulars 26, 
27 and 28, will enable our millers and dealers to lay duwn 
their lumber in Nashville, Cincinnati or Louisville, for 
example, upon terms that will enable them to compete suc- 
cessfully with lumber men who draw their productions from 
other states. Ip addition to this, we think that this action 
will open up more fully the lumber markets in our own 
state, and will tend to encourage, by cheapening this pro 
duct, the building up of our villages, towns and cities, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


General QRailroas Mews. 
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Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

New York, Lake Erie d& Western, annual meeting, at the 
office in New York, Nov. 28. The register for voting bond- 
holders is open from Sept. 29 to Oct. 28. 

Rochester & Pittsburgh, annual meeting, at the office, 
No. 20 Nassau street, New York, Nov. 8,at2p.m. Trans- 
fer books close Oct. 19. 


Railroad Conventions. 
The Southern Railway & Steamship Association will hold 
its eighth annual convention in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 25. 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its stated annual meeting in New York, Nov. 2. Arrange- 
ments for the meeting will be announced hereafter. ‘ 


Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Nov. 1. Transfer books close Oct. 20. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable Nov. 1. Transfer books close dct. 21. This com- 
pany changes from semi-annual to quarterly dividends, and 
increases the rate from 7 to 8 per cent. yearly. The last 
semi-annual dividend was 31¢ per cent., Aug. 1 last. 

Hartford & Connecticut Western, 14¢ per cent., payable 
Dec. 1. The present stock represents the former bonded 
debt. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


The following tickets have been submitted to the members 
of this Society by the Nominating Committee, to be voted 
for by letter ballot. The polls will close Nov. 2, when the 
annual meeting will be held. As issued by the Secretary 
the circular is apparently defective, as it gives members no 
opportunity of substituting other names, but only of voting 
for or against the persons nominated, who are: For Presi- 
dent, E. D. Leavitt, Jr.; Vice-Presidents, John Fritz, Henry 
Morton and Wm. Metcalf; Managers, Robert W. Hunt, 
Cucil:s T. Porter, C. J. H. Woodbury ; Treasurer, Charles 
W. Copeland. 


Holly Memorial Meeting. 


A joint meeting of the Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engi- 
neers’ societies will be held on the evening of Nov. 1 at the 
Turf Club Theatre in New York City, when the Joint Com- 
mittee on the proposed memorial to the late Alexander L. 
Holly will present a report, and a memorial address will be 
delivered. 

Life of 


Insurance Association 


America. 


Conductors’ 


The fifteenth annual session of the Conductors’ Life Insur- 
ance Association of America began at Milwaukee, Oct. 11. 
The attendance was very large, delegates being present from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. President R. P. 
Brown, of New Orleans, called the meeting to order. The 
formal exercises were opened with prayer by O. A. Brig- 
ham, of the Boston, Lowell & Concord road. The annual 
oration was delivered by M. B. Waters, of the People’s 
Line of steamers, New York, and was receivei with much 
applause. Committees on Credentials, Finance, Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, and Special Work were then appointed, 
after which the Executive Committee made its annual re- 


port. The report contained the following figures: 

Amount benefits paid 1881-82......................00005: $38,953 
Amouut benefits paid since organizaticn............ .. .. 950.599 
Average amount of each benefit....  .....0 2.2.0... .0000.. 2,269 
Total number of benefits paid................ eae eenienes 419 


A number of invitations were received, and a special train 
to Chicago placed at the disposal of the members, 

On the second day the following resolution was accepted 
and filed for action at the next meeting: 

** Resolved, That the Executive Committee be, and are 
hereby instructed, to ascertain as near as may be the num- 
ber of injuries received, the extent of such injuries and the 
number of deaths, if any, resulting from injuries received by 
any of our own members by the use of intoxicating liquors 
when not on the discharge of their respective duties during 
the coming year, and report at our next annual meeting.” 

After electing officers it was decided to hold the next con- 
vention in Cincinnati. After disposing of the usual routine 
business the meeting adjourned, 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


The annual meeting of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers began in Louisville, Ky., Oct. 18. About 300 dele- 
gates were present. The public exercises consisted of 
prayers, an address of welcome by Mayor Jacobs and a 
response by Grand Chief Engineer Arthur. The business 
sessions will be held, as usual, with closed doors. 


General Time Convention. 


The General Time Convention met in Cleveland, O., Oct. 
12. Mr. P. P. Wright, of the Lake Shore road, was chosen 
Chairman, with W. F. Allen, of the Official Guide, as Sec- 
retary. 

Resolutions of regret at the retirement from railroad work 
of Mr. P. Cooper, Chairman for several years, were 

d. The general subject of a more uniform standard of 
time was discussed, and a committee appointed to report at 
the next meeting. It was recommended that the fall local 
changes in time be made to go into effect on Nov. 5. It was 
resolved to hold the next session in St. Louis, the second 
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Wednesday in April. Before adjourning, the Secretary was 
instructed to send special invitations to all the general ma n- 
agers and superintendents in the country to be present at the 
next meeting, in the hope of securing a Jarge attendance. 


Association of American 


tendents. 

A meeting of this Association began in New York, Oct. 
18, with a good attendance. Mr. P. 8S. O’Rourke, of the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana, presided. Te session of the first 
day was wholly taken up by the report of the Commit- 
tee on Signals, recommending a uniform code of sig- 
nals for adoption. and the discussion which followed. 

Another session was to be held on Thursd.y. 


Southern Time Convention. 

The Southern Time Convention met in New York, Oct. 
18, at the rooms of the National Railway Publication Com- 
pany. There were 30 companies represented. The only 

usiness was the adoption of last year’s time schedule for 
the coming winter, with a few local changes. 


Railroad Superin- 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlanta & West Point.—Mr. A. W. Hill has been chosen 
Secretary and Treasurer in place of David Appler, resigned. 


Augusta, Elberton & Chicago.—The officers of this new 
company are: President, James P. Verdery; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Henry J. Lang; Treasurer, H. P. Moore. Office at 
Augusta, Ga. 





Boston, Barre d& Gardner.—At a recent meeting of the 
board Mr. H. M. Witter was elected President to fiil the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Charles Heywood. Mr. 
Witter will still continue Superintendent of the road. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—Mr. J. L. Welling- 
ton having resigned his position as General Superintendent 
of this railway, to take effect Oct. 31, that office will be 
abolisied from and after that date. 

Mr. J. L. Butman is announced as Superintendent of this 
railway, with jurisdiction over the entire line, taking effect 
this date. He will report directly to the General Manager 
after Oct. 31. Major Butman has been for some time Su- 
perintendent of the Saratoga Lake road. 


Buffalo Creek.—At the annual meeting last week the fol 
lowing directors were chosen: Hugh J. Jewett, 8S. S. Guth- 
rie, Robert Harris, R. A. Packer, Fred Mercur, William H. 
Sayre, F. L. Danforth. The road is controlled by the Lehigh 
Valley and the Erie companies. 


Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Sandusky, O., Oct. 18, Asa Bushnell, John W. Rus- 
sell and George Wilshire were elected directors for three 

eers. The board re-elected John S. Farlow President; 

. W. Pierce, Vice-President; J. L. Moore, Secretary and 
Treasurer; A. P. Simpson, Assistant Treasurer and Transfer 
Agent. The road is leased to the Indiana, Bloomington & 
Western Company. 


Conductors’ Life Insurance Association of America.—At 
the annual meeting in Milwaukee last week, the following 
officers were chosen: President, George L. Harrison, Indian- 
apolis & St. Louis; First Vice-President, Eugene McKenna, 
Grand Tiunk; Second Vice-President, John T. Wessman, 
Union Pacific; Grand Secretary and Treasurer, H. P. Fell- 
row, Philadelpbia, Wilmington & Baltimore; Executive 
Committee, Rufus H. Lone, John W. Moore, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and Edwin Morrell, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis; Orator for next annual meeting, A. Sinclair, Chicago 
& Northwestern. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The new board has re- 
elected the old officers as follows: President, George Sealy; 
Vice-President, R. S. Willis; Secretary, F. P. Killen; 
Treasurer, F. W. Ball; General Manager, Jobn Sealy; 
Chief Engineer, B. M. Temple. 


Illixois Central.—Mr. Joseph C. Jones has been appointed 
Superintendent of Suburban Traffic in place of C. E. 
Hurd, resigned. 


Illinois, Iowa & Minnesota,—The following officers have 
been elected for this new company: President, Ralph 
Plumb, Streator, Ill.; Vice-President, Joel D. Harvey, Chi- 
cago; Secretary and Treasurer, W. H. Miller, Streator, IIl.; 
—* Committee, Ralph Plumb, E. H. Thayer, Joel D. 

arvey. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—At the annual 
meeting in Indianapolis, Oct. 12, the following directors 
were chosen for four years: John RK. Elder, J. V. McNeal, 
Indianapolis; Henry Graves, New York. The road is 
leased to the Indiana, Bloomington & Western Company. 


Lake Erie & Western.—At the annual meeting in LaFay- 
ette, Ind., Oct. 11, the following directors were chosen for 
three years: C. R. Cummings, W. B. Howard, J. H, Cheney, 
George T. Martin. The only new director is Mr. Howard. 


Macomb & Ft. Madison.—The directors of this new com- 


pany are: H. P. Bailleson, C. H. Whittaker, Macomb, Ill.;|B 


George H. Murriil, Toledo, O.; George Gilbert, Chicago; 
Jcseph Dickson, St. Louis. 


Master Car-Builders’ Association.—The officers as cho- 
sen under the new constitution at the Niagara meeting are 
as follows : President, Leander Garey, New York Central & 
Hudson River; Vice-Presidents, M. P. Ford, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis; Wm. McWood, Grand Trunk, and 
Jobn W. Cloud, Pennsylvania Railroad; Executive Mem- 
bers, W. Forsyth, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; W. T. 
Hildrup, Hariisburg Car Manufacturing Co.; J. W. Mar- 
den, Fitchburg Railroad; W. J. Christopher, Central of 
New Jersey: L. Packard, Baltimore & Ohio, and John 8. 
Lentz, Lebigh Valley: Treasurer, B. K. Verbryck, Chicago, 
Sa ident & Pacific; Secretary, M. N. Forney, “New 

Tork. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—Mr. T. A. Whitmore has been 
appointed Assistant General Freight Agent, with office in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missouri Midland.—The directors of this new company 
are: F. P. Blair, Arthur Lee, John F. Lee, Wm. H 
E. C. Sterling. Office in St. Louis. 


Nebraska, Topeka, Iola d& Memphis.—At a recent meeting 
the following directors were chosen: A. Bowins, J. H. 
Richards, lola, Kan.; C. H. Martin, Girard, Kan.; E. C. 
Devereux, A. S. Johnson, T. W. Giles, Topeka, Kan.; A. 
G. Clarke, B. E. Clarke, H. M. Clarke, . Clarke, S. W. 
Ransom, Chicago. The board elected A. G. Clarke, Presi- 
dent; H. M. Clarke, Vice-President; A. Bowins, Secretary ; 
J. H. Richards, General Solicitor. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Mr. J. D. Kershaw _is 
appointed Assistant Auditor. 
dianapolis & St. Louis road. 

The following circular from General Manager L. Williams 
is dated Cleveland, Oct.14: — 

‘Mr. G. H. Kimball, has been appointed Superintendent 
of the Eastern Division, which extends from Buffalo to 

Bellevue. Headquarters at Cleveland, O. Mr. E. E. 


He was recently on the In- 


Dwight, is Suverintendent of the Western Division, which 
extends from Bellevue to Chicago, including Bellevue yard.” 


Ohio & Mississippi.—At the annual meeting in Ciucin- 
nati, Oct. 12, the following directors were chosen for four 
years: Charles E. Beecher, Circinnati; Wm. T. McClin- 
tick, Chillicothe, O.; John M. Douglas, Chicago. 


Profile & Franconia Notch.—At the annual meeting in 
Concord, Oct. 12, the following directors were chosen: 
James Crufts, Bethlehem, N. H.; Walter Aiken, Franklin, 
N. H.; Samuel N. Beil, Manchester, N. H.; John H. George, 
John A. White, Concord, N. H.; Kdward Spaulding, 
Nashua, N. H.; Emmons Raymond, Boston. 


Richmond & Danville.—Col. A. B. Andrews is appointed 
Assistant to the President, and will also continue General 
Superintendent of the North Carolina Division. 


St. Paul, Eastern & Grand Trunk.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Chippewa Falls, Oct. 10, the following directors were 
chosen: George C. Ginty, L. C. Stanley, Thaddeus Pound, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; George Beyer, O. A. Ellis, W. H. 
Young, Oconto, Wis.; August Kickbusch, Wausau, Wis. ; 
M. Westcott, Shawano, Wis.; Wm. Wilson, Menominee, 
Wis. ; Dana C. Lamb, Fond du Lac, Wis. ; E. E. Bryant, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Edward F. Browning, T. M. Nichol, New York. 
The board elected Thaddeus C. Pound President; O. A. Ellis, 
Vice-President; Dana C. Lamb, Secretary and General 
Agent: W. H. Young, Treasurer; G. E. Bryant, Solicitor; 
Thaddeus C. Pound, George Beyer, M. Westcott, George C. 
Ginty and Dana C. Lamb, Executive Committee. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—Mr. L. L. Hawley, 
who had been a conductor on the Mendota & Clinton 
Branch of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad ever 
since it was opened, has been appointed Train-Master, with 
keadquarters at Crookston, Minn. 


Texas & St. Louis.—At the annual meeting at Pine Bluffs» 
Ark., Oct. 18, the old board was re-elected as follows: J. W. 
Paramore, Leonard Matthews, George D. Ifisher, 8S. A. 
Bemis, N. T. White, William Black, John Parham, 8. W. 
Fordyce, George W. Brown. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.—Mr. I. Hardy is ap- 
pointed General Freight and Ticket Agent. He holds the 
same position’‘on the Vicksburg & Meridian also, and will 
have his office at Vicksburg, Miss. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific_—Mr. C. M. Hampson has 
been appointed General Agent for Colorado, with head- 
quarters in Denver. 


Western Union Telegraph.—At a meeting of the new 
board the following officers were chosen: President, Dr. 
Norvin Green; Vice-Presidents, Thomas T. Eckert. Augus- 
tus Schell, John Van Horne, Harrison Durkee: General 
Manager, Thoma; T. Eckert; Assistant General Managers, 
D. H. Bates, J. B. Van Every; Executive Committee, Nor- 
vin Green, Thomes T. Eckert, Edwin D. Morgan, John Van 
Horne, Augustus Schell, Harrison Durkee, Jay Geuld, Rus- 
sell Sage, Alonzo B. Cornell, Sidney Dillon, Cyrus W. Field 
and George J. Gould. 

Dr. Green announced his intention of retiring from the 
presidency some time ago, but has since been persuaded to 
serve for another year. 


- PERSONAL. 
—A number of pieces of silver were presented to Mr. L. L. 
Hawley, long a conductor on the Clinton Branch of the 
Chicago, Bur — & Quincy Railroad, by his associates 
and friends at his residence in Clinton, la., on the occasion 


of his appointment as Train-Master on the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Manitoba. 


—A dispatch from Bethlehem, Pa., says that Mr. Robert 
H. Sayre has resigned his position as Superintendent and 
Engineer of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. He has been on 
the road for 30 years, and has made for himself a reputation 
as an engineer and railroad manager of the first rank. The 
dispatch gives no reason for Mr. Sayre’s resignation, but it 
is probable that he intends to retire from active work. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Year ending Sept. 39: 








1881-82. 1880-81. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
EE roe $3,406,341 $3,094,274 $312,067 10.1 
Nine months ending Sept. 30: 
1882. 1881. 
Central Towa........ $848,132 $679,876 I. $168,256 24.7 
Flint & Pere Marg.. 1,546,50 1,353,809 I. 192,696 14.2 
Kan. City, Ft.S.&G. 1 J 1,100,618 I. 123,846 11.2 
Peoria. Dec. & Ev... f 504,630 IL. 81,872 16.2 
Rich. & Danville.... 2,3 2,451,893 I. 84,157 3.4 
St.L. &Cairo.... . «09,494 L. 36.738 11.9 
Wisconsin Central... 1,185, 898,668 J. 287,128 32.0 
Eight months ending Aug. 31: 
ur. ,C r Rap.& No $1,714,594 $1,380.495 J. $334,999 24.1 

Net earnings...... 557,031 345,245 OL 201,786 56.8 
Chi., Bur.& Quincy .. 12,867,479 13,160,850 D. 293,371 2.2 

Net earnings...... 5,751,791 6,286,274 D. 534,483 8.5 
Des M. & Ft. Dodge.. 223, 243,402 D. 19,534 8.0 

Net earnings .... EE . scesnssese Mi asdpae oe Ga nba 
Eliz..Lex.& B.Sandy 305,401 1 ee PAAR SO ay 

Net earnings...... 91,09) eceee TE Rt ee 
Louisv. & Nashv 8,214,664 170.844 I. 1,043,820 14.5 

Net earnings...... 3,037,894 2,574,749 I 453,145 17.6 
Marq., & Ont.... 861,113 581,986 I 279,124 48.0 

Net earnings...... 448,324 381,725 I 166,599 59.1 

Month of August: 5 * 

Chi., Bur. & Quincy. $2,086,858 $2,173,945 D. $87,087 4.0 

Net earnings...... 1,110,592 1,182,467 D. 71,875 6.1 
Eliz.,Lex.& B.Sandy. 54,264 RECARO ne sexsnenwae ons 

Net earnings...... OS rs a sopen ages a 
Louisv. & Nashv..... 1,030,000 876,193 I. 153,807 17.6 

Net earnings...... 333,788 321,664 L 12.124 3.8 
Oregon & Cal....... ” rnntcJghae. 00 “sepn apes 

Net earnings...... EEE: ahasdioass, sn. exorpupee 

Month of September: 

Central Iowa ........ $112,824 $39,640 I. $13.184 13.2 
Char., Col. & Aug... 641,810 55,373 si. 437 17.1 
Eastern....... ....-. 345.900 324,553 = L 22,547 7.0 
Flint & Pere Marq... 181,343 155,255 sid: 26.058 18.8 
Kan. C., Ft. 8. & G.. 160,282 148,471 I. 11,861 8.0 
Little Rock & Ft. Sm. 41,522 44,348 D. 2,826 6.4 
L. R., Miss. R. & T.. 25,400 23,60 L. 1,800 7.6 
Louis., N. A. & Chi. 143,800 98,000 I. 45,800 46.7 
Peoria, Dec. & Ev... 65,524 70,222 D. 4,698 6.7 
Rich. & Danville .. 33:3.000 327,000 IL. 6,000 18 
St. L. & Cairo....... 36.040 34,883 IL. 1,157 33 
Wisconsin Central... 82,492 73,186 I. 9,306 12.7 
First week in Cetober : 

i. & Kastern Ill... 409 $41,714 D. $3,305 7.8 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk... 51,269 34,962 T. 16,307 46.6 
Hann. & St. Jo..... 54,500 54,000 I. 500 0.9 
Louis. & Nash..... . 280,855 235,700 I. 45.155 19.2 
Mo. Pacific lines..... 731.547 634,11L LL 97,4 15.4 
St. L. & San Fran 78.394 65,687 I. 12.707 19.5 
St. P., Minn. & Man 195,500 118,288 1. 77,212 65.4 
Wab., St. L. & P.... 368,011 329,290° 1. 38,721 11.8 

Second week in October: 
Denver & R.G...... $132.248 $135,743 D. $3,495 2.6 
E. - ind., Bloom. & W.... 62,112 58,614 LI. 3,497 59 








Grain Movement. 
For the week ending Oct. 7 receipts and shipments of 
in of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
ets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past seven years: 
-—Northwestern ecuarts 
Pp. c 


ec, Atlantic 

Total By rail. byrail. receipts. 

4.366,72 1,835.991 42.1 3,718,853 

5,386,512 1,030,797 19.1 5,742,997 

5,089, 1,245,545 24.5 7,343,525 

71,2 6,841,969 1,817,672 26.6 7,894,596 

,214,¢ 6,693,430 1,772.487 26.5 6,158,528 

5,058. 3,249,565 1,995,000 61.4 4,467,460 
1882...... 5,692,587 4,345,960 1,516,559 34.9 4,049,029 


The receipts of the Northernwestern markets for the week 
were 456,000 bushels less than in the corresponding week of 
last year, and smaller than in any other corresponding 
week since 1875. They were 531,000 bushels less than in 
- previous week of this year, but larger than the week be- 

ore. 

The shipments of these markets were nearly 1,100,000 
bushels larger than in the corresponding week of last year 
(when they were exceptionally small), but smaller than in 
any other corresponding week since 1875. They were 711,- 
000 bushels more than the week before this year, but with 
that exception are the smallest for eight weeks. The rail 
shipments are not only 478,000 bushels less than last year, 
when rates were about one half as high, but also 256,000 
bushels less than in 1880, and 301,000 less than in 1879, 
when rates were one-fifth higher. The shipments down the 
Mississippi were 142,997 bushels, or 3.3 per cent. of the whole. 

The Atlantic receipts are less than in any corresponding 
week since 1876, and 418,000 bushels less than last year. 
They were 146,000 bushels more than in the previous week 
of this year, but with that exception were the smallest for 
11 weeks. 

Of the Northwestern receipts for the week Chicago had 45 
per cent., Duluth 12.7, Milwaukee 10.6, St. Louis 9.8, Toledo 
7.6, Detroit 6.5, Peoria 6.4, and Cleveland 1.4 per cent. The 
notabie feature is the Duluth receipts, which are larger than 
those of St. Louis or Toledo, not to say Peoria or Milwau- 
kee. As there was no report of receipts at Duluth the pre- 
vious week, it is probable, however, that those reported now 
are for two weeks. This leaves them astonishingly large, how- 
ever, as in all the rest of the year the Duluth receipts bad been 
but 1,259,682, and the 714,234 now reported, whether for 
one week or two, make a remarkable business for the Lake 
Superior port. The St. Louis receipts were the smallest 
since the first week of July; the Detroit receipts the largest 
for nearly two years: the Toledo receipts the smallest since 
the middle of July; the Milwaukee receipts the largest since 
August of last year, with one exception. 

Generally it may be said that receipts are declining at 
places which depend chiefly on winter wheat and corn, as 
St. Louis and Toledo, and increasing where spring wheat is 
the larger part of the receipts, as at Milwaukee and Duluth. 
Chicago may be said to belong to both classes. Its receipts 
are the smallest for seven weeks. Of the total receipts of 
the week, 55 per cent. was wheat and only 1314 per cent. 
corn this year, while last Bene! 53 per cent. was corn and 
only 23 per cent. wheat. Two-thirds of the wheat this year 
arrived at Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth. 

Of the Atlantic receipts for the week New York had 61.1 
per cent., Baltimore 13.5, Boston 9.1, Montreal 8.8, New 
Orleans 5.7, Philadelphia 1.6, and Portland 0.2 per c-nt. 
The New York receipts are 150 per cent. more than the 
week before, when a break in the canal had prevented re- 
ceipts by cana], but with that exception they are the small- 
est for seven weeks. The Baltimore receipts are nearly 40 
per cent. less than the week before and the smallest since 
the middle of July. In the last balf of July Baltimore aver- 
aged 809,000 bushels a week; in August, 1,432.547 bushels; 
in September, 800,030; last week they were 547,490 bushels. 
The most remarkable change, however, is at Philadelphia, 
where receipts were but 64,950 bushels, the smallest, we 
believe, that we have ever reported for that place, in records 
going back to 1875. Receipts there have been falling off 
rapidly since August, when they averaged 733,300 bushels; 
and for the whole year down to this month its average 
weekly receipts were 288,000 a week. 

Of the exports from Atlantic purts in this week ending 
Oct. 7, 41.9 per cent. was from New York, 22.3 from 
Baltimore, 16.9 from New Orleans, 8.2 from Montreal, 7.2 
from Philadelphia, and 3.5 per cent. from Boston. 

For the souk ending Oct. 11, the exports from Atlantic 
ports were 2,712,933 busheis of grain and 109,779 barrels 
of flour this year, against 2.451,884 bushels and 52,759 
ee last year and 5,837,439 bushels and 126,074 barrels 
in 1 q 

For the week ending Oct. 14, receipts and shipments at 
Chicago and Milwaukee were: 











———Receipts. —-— ——-Shipments.—— 
1882. i881. 1882. 1881. 
Chicago... .... 1,870,645 3,321,544 2.579.486 2,959,618 
Milwaukee ..... 534.230 ‘508.328 258,905 206,795 
The two....... 2,404,875 3,820,872 2,788,391 3,166,413 


There is a small increase in the Milwaukee receipts, but a 
decrease 1,451,000 bushel; (44 per cent.) in the Chicago re- 
receipts. In shipments there is a decrease of 430,000 
bushels (1414 per cent.) at Chicago and an increase of 52,- 
000 bushels (25 per cent.) at Milwaukee. 

For the week ending Oct. 14 receints and shipments at 
Buffalo were: 





———-Receipts._—-—. ——Shipments. —- 
1882. 1881 18*2. 1881. 
By rail.. ....... 2.5 539,400 561,000 — 1,160.500 
By water ....... 1,848,000 858.100 1,006,350 420,500 
Total. ... 2,190,500 1,397,500 1,567,350 1,581,000 


There is an increase of 116 per cent. in lake receipts and 
of 140 per cent. in canal shipments, a decrease of 37 per 
cent. in rail receipts and of 52 per cent. in rail shipments. 
The total shipments were about the same as last year; the 
receipts one-half greater. 

For this week ending Oct. 14 receipts at four Eastern 
ports for three years have been: 


Bushels; New York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total. 

1880 .... 2,300,695 273,400 47,450 323, 2,945,509 
1881..... 1,818,087 577,025 266,000 550,011 3,211,123 
1880.. .. 2,970,608 459,539 797,200 709,283 864,936,630 

P.c. of total: 

1882..... 78.1 9.3 6 11.0 100.0 
1881.. 56.6 18.0 8.3 17.1 100.0 
1880.. 60.2 9.3 16.1 14.4 100.0 


Philadelphia and Baltimore together had wet cent, of 
the whole this year; against 25.4 last year and 30.5 in 1880. 
Of the New York receipts 904,983 bushels (889 per cent.) 
were by rail this year, against 1,148,043 busbels (63 per 
cent.) last year. The Philadelphia receipts are among the 
lightest that we have ever recorded; the Baltimore receipts 
are 40 per cent. less than the week before, when they were 
the smallest since the middle of July. These are indications 
that the grain movement from the Ohio Valley and the 
more southerly grain district has been almost suspended. 
The average weekly receipts at Philadelphia and Baltimore 
in August were 2,166, bushels: in September, 1,143,500 
bushels; for the first two weeks of October, 492,000 bushels. 
It is usual for the receipts of these ports to be heavier in 
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August and September than afterwards, but so great a fall- 
ing off in so short a time is phenomenal. 
regon exports for September and the nine months end- 
ing ha ag 30 were as follows, flour in barrels and wheat in 
ushels: 


September. Nine months. 

GE... ciinaataspandipeonvonatane aie 4.6 283 
WRG ickns sn ydis piece coon ta wie wanes 345,948 3,142,796 
Total, bushels. ...... 369,388 4,884,611 


Flour is reduced to wheat in the totals. 

a and shipments of wheat, corn and oats at Indian 
apolis, Peoria, Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and Toledo 
weekly since July have been: 


Shi 





ts. 


Week to Wheat. Corn Oats. Wheat. Corn. Oa 
Aug. 7...1,784,2 1,094,752 318,235 2,248, 955,051 442,577 
Aug. 14... 96,261 1,087,49 535. 30 1,932,449 55,102 492, 
Aug. 21...1,188,833 1,370), 1,372,098 1.297,898 1,185,078 = 8<3,'74 
Aug. 28...1,893,983 1,548,256 1,998,715 1,243,804 1,246,792 1,644,622 
Sept. 4...2,424.12) 1,649,956 1,991,790 1,82),105 1,861,477 1,573,383 
Sept. 11...2,245,814 1,437,744 1,168.715 1,304.3) T1007 1,463,396 
Sept. 15...2,128.277 1,279,105 898,459 1,797,304 1,233,769 966.963 
Sept. 25...2,129,198 1,550,142 688,750 1,799, 62.304 949,94+ 
Oct. 2...2,594,197 1,207,481 782,466 1,502.91 925,461 692,639 
Oct. 9...1,758,063 582,385 689,941 1,539,919 990,929 762,673 
Oct. 16...1,613,142 585,698 598,742 1,442,967 1,010,135 608,246 


Thus the wheat receipts are a little less last week than the 
week before, and the smallest for eight weeks; the corn re- 
ceipts are nearly the same as the week before, and smaller 
than in any previous week since July; the receipts of oats 
are a seventh lessthan the week before, and the smallest 
since the middle of August. 

The shipments of wheat and oats are also the smallest for 
several weeks, but the corn shipments are the largest for 
four weeks. The falling off is chiefly at the more southerly 
cities. 

Coal Movement, 

Coal tonnages reported for the week ending Oct. 7 were 

as follows ; 


1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite.............. 626,931 641,254 D. 14,323 2.2 
Semi-bituminous.. .... 110.709 105,436 I. 5,273 5.0 
Bituminous, Penna.... 66,189 59,245 I. 6,944 11.8 
Coke, Penna ........... 487 45,518 D. 1,051 2.3 


Anthracite trade is quiet. and very little buying is reported, 
although the present week is expected to show an improve- 
ment, especially in the domestic demand. 

The market for semi-bituminous and bituminous coals is 
firm, and the supply is hardly equal to the demand. The 
Cumberland shipments are now fairly large, and the Clear- 
field region continues to report heavy shipments. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Oct. 7 was: Coal, 166,005; coke, 44,467; total, 
210,472 tons. The total tonnage this year to Oct. 7 was 
8,410,380 tons, a considerable increase over last year. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company shipped 
from its mines in September 10,392 tons of coal and 9,547 
tons of coke; for the nine months ending Sept. 30, 108,715 
tons of coal and 81,389 tons of coke, a total of 190,104 tons. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Oct. 14 
were 46,274 tons. The total shipments this year to Oct. 14 
were 955,351 tons. 

Crops. 

The Department of Agriculture reports that at the begin- 
ning of October the condition of the cotton crop of the whole 
country was represented by 88, which has been equalled in 
only two of the last ten years—in 1875 and 1878. The 
sem have unusual size and vigor, but the bolls developed 

ate, and there is prospect of a small top crop. The great 
changes in condition to which this crop is subject, is seen by 
the figures for condition in successive months this year and 
last. There were 89 in June, 92 in July, and 94in August both 
this year and last; but from August to October the condition 
fell from 94 to 66 last year, and only to 88 this year. The 
highest condition in any state this year is 100, in Texas, where 
the crop was rather poorer than the poor average last year. In 
Arkansas the October condition is reported as 96; in South 
Carolina, 89 ; in Virginia and Georgia, 86 ; in North Caro- 
_ = in Tennessee, 84; in Louisiana, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida, Sx. 

The lateness cf the crop renders the production more 
than usually liable to variation by the weather in October 
and November. With very late frosts, and dry and sunny 
weather, considerable cotton will mature that otherwise will 
not open. 

The wheat crop in France is estimated to be equal to 
305,600,000 bushels of 60 Ibs. this year, which is 14,000,000 
bushels dess than the average crop ; but 31,000,000 bushels 
more than last year’s crop. The average consumption lately 
has been about 335,600,000 bushels yearly, which leaves to 
be -_ by importation 20,000,000 bushels this year 
against 51,000,000 last year. 

The Department of Agriculture reports the average con- 
dition of corn in October for the whole United States as 81, 
and the average yield from the incomplete data (considera- 
ble corn being still liable to damage from frost) is estimated 
at 25 bushels per acre, against 18 last year and 28 in 1879, 
the year of largest corn production. e Department’s fig- 
ures indicate an aggregate crop of 1,680,000,000 bushels, 
against 1,195,000,000 iast year, 1,717,.000,000 in 1880 and 
1,754,000,000 in 1879. The report says that ‘later returns 
may slightly reduce, but cannot materially increase, this 
estimate” of this year’s crop. Previous reports of the De- 
partment have not indicated a crop of more than 1,500,000,- 
000. If the last estimate is correct, the total grain crop of 
this year will probably be larger than those of 1879 and 
1880 even. 

The condition of corn varies greatly in different states. In 
Illinois it is reported as only 72, while there is 8 per cent. 
less acreage there than last year. In Iowa the condition is 
given as 70, in Ohio 87. These three states produced 40 per 
cent. of the whole in the census year. 

The Department estimates the yield of oats, barley and 
rye as follows, for the whole country: 








1882. 1881. 1880. 
emer ee +. «--480,000,000 416,481,000 417,885,000 
Barley ..+» 45,000,000 41,161,000 45,165,000 
Rye +» 20,000,000 20.705,000 24,541,000 
The crop of oats is the largest ever barvested. 


Rates for Theatrical Troupes. 

The agreement in relation to fares to be charged for 
traveling theatrical troupes has been amended by the Joint 
Executive Committee, and is now as follows: 

First—That single theatrical tickets may be sold to bona 
fide professional people. 

Second—That two cents per mile per passenger (by the 
short lines between the stands which the theatrical company 
may make) will be the rate for theatrical troupes of five or 
more on one solid ticket, traveling without special cars. 

Third—That when special cars are furnished by the 
theatrical company the rate wili be an equivalent of not less 
than 18 unlimited first-class fares (by the short line between 
the stands which the theatrical company may make) for 
each ial car. 

Fourth—Tbat one advance agent, representing a recog- 
nized troupe of from 10 to 19 persons traveling together, 
may be furnished with transportation for himself at half 
the regular first-class unlimited rate, and baggage not ex- 
ceeding 400 pounds passed free. 

The same rule may apply to two advance agents for rec- 





ognized troupes of 20 or more, these being the onl 
stances under which reduced rates on theatrical account 
may be made applicable to less than five persons traveling 
together on one solid ticket. 

Fifth—That in selling tickets to theatrical parties east- 
bound to seaboard cities the basis of reduction adopted by 
the trunk lines, viz.: Twenty per cent. off from limited rate 
shall be adopted, but in no case shall theatrical tickets be 
sold to less than five persons traveling together. 


The St. Paul Troubles. 


One branch of the passenger business between Chicago 
and St. Paul, concerning which there has been so much dis- 
cussion of late, is the immigrant travel, which has been very 
large for some time past. It was agreed to refer this ques- 
tion to Commissioner Fink, and he has just decided that the 
Rock Island road is entitled to a full one-third of the immi- 
grant business from Chicago to St. Paul. 


The Colorado Pool. 


In July last an agreement was made concerning the 
division of Colorado traffic, but it was not ratified because 
the Union Pacific insisted on adding a clause requiring the 
Chicago. Burlington & Quincy to agree to build no road 
west of Denver. Another meeting was held in Omaha, Oct. 
13, at which representatives of the three companies con- 
cerned were present, and it was finally decided to adopt the 
July agreement, with the obnoxious clause left out, nothing 
being said about extensions. Under this agreement. the 
Union Pacific is to have 51 percent. of the Colorado busi- 
ness, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 30 per cent., and 
the Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 19 per cent. The agree- 
ment is to last from Nov. 1 next to July 1, 1883. 


Peoria Pool. 

A meeting was held in Chicago last week of representa- 
tives of the roads runuing eastward from Peoria, for the 
purpose of making an agreement for the maintenance of 
rates and the division of business. No final action was 
taken, and an adjournment for a week was agreed upon. 


Joint Westward Freight Classification. 

A meeting of the traffic managers and general freight 
agents of the roads from Chicago westward was held in 
Chicago Oct. 10 to consider the new joint classification 
lately adopted by a committee appointed to meet the gen- 
eial freight agents of the Eastern trunk lines at Niagara 
Falls in order to bring about a uniform classification from 
the seaboard to the Missouri River. The Western Com- 
mittee failed to make an arrangement with the Eastern 
Committee at Niagara Falls, but agreed upon a consolida- 
tion of the revised westward classification used by the roads 
from Chicago to Western points and the joint revised classi- 
fication used by the roads from Chicago to Northwestern 
points, making the new joint classification about the same 
as the old joint revised classification. This new classifica- 
tion submitted by the committee was gone over in detail, 
and, after some changes and additions, was adopted. It 
was decided to call the new classification the Joint West- 
ward Classification, and that it go into effect Nov. 1. This 
classification will be used by all the roads leading west, 
northwest and southwest from Chicago. 


Dressed Beef Rates from Chicago. 

The Chicago committee of the east-bound pool held a meet- 
ing Oct. 10 at the office of Joint-Agent T. C. Moore, at 
which the following resolution in regard to billing shipments 
of dressed beef and other articles loaded in the same car 
was adopted: 

‘* That where shipments of dressed beef do not reach the 
minimum weight per car-load, and other animal products 
are loaded in the same car, that all in excess of the actual 
weight of the dressed beef up to the minimum weight of a 
car-load of dressed beef will be charged at the dressed-beef 
rate per 100 Ibs., and that freight will be charged on such 
other articles loaded in the same car at the class rate per 100 
Ibs. above the minimum weight of the dressed beef, or the 
actual weight of the dressed beef, where such actual weight 
is greater than the minimum weight.” 

The following resolution was also adopted : 

** Resolved, That no bill of lading or receipt for property 
will be issued by any road members of this committee until 
the property is actually in the possession of the road for- 
warding the same from here.” 


Traffic of New York Canals. 
From the first week of October the State Auditor reports: 





1882. 1881. Increase. P.c. 
Tons shipped... . ... . 214,726 150.660 64,066 42.5 
Miles cleared by boats...... 271,137 192.605 79,532 41.3 
ca avdidiadmka Osun ous wonnae $33,736 $18,068 $15,668 86.7 
The tons of leading articles shipped were: 
1882. 1881. Increase. P.c. 
NN SEE POLO TTT Ee 66,979 58.949 8,0°0 13.6 
cen idads Lis caenasla caeeeus 60,046 28.078 31,968 113.9 
Tron and ifOR OFS ......ccceceses 17,790 17,699 91 0.5 
“ee eee 2,020 96.7 
Stone, limeand clay............ 13,458 8,653 4,605 53.2 
| arse 36,175 28,122 8,053 28.6 
Domestic woolens and cottons. 5 65 *60 92.3 
Sugar, molasses and coffee..... 414 pen sake 





* Decrease. 


The canal movement last year was light, itis true, but this 
year it was positively large. Five-sixths of the grain moved 
was wheat. In all the items named, except domestic wool- 
ens and cottons, there was an increase this year. The low 
rates by rail last year had destroyed the movement of sugar, 
molasses and coffee, and greatly reduced that in grain. 


Provision Exports. 


The values of the fresh and salt beef, tallow, hog products 
and dairy products exported from the United States in 
September and the nine months then ending are reported as 
follows by the Bureau of Statistics: 






1881. Decrease. P.c. 
September..... 7,45: $9,695,218 $2,241,434 23.1 
Nine months.... 73,375 102,803,051 29,427,082 28.5 


The decrease in quantities is much more than that in 
values, prices being higher. Neither in September nor the 
nine months were the fresh beef exports half as large as last 
year-—-the exports of hog products were 30 per cent. less in 
September and 38 per cent. less in the nine months; the 
butter exports were not half as great in September and 70 

r cent. less in the nine months; the cheese exports were a 

ourth less in September and also in the nine months. The 
falling off in butter and cheese exports in a year favorable 
for the dairy are especially significant of a larger consump- 
tion. 


Grain Exports, 


The grain exports from the whole United States in 
September and in the nine months then ending are reported 
as follows by the Bureau of Statistics, flour included: 





1882. 1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

September....... 21,851,071 17,552,730 I. 4,298,341 24.5 
Three months..... 59,294,975 .254.339 D. 4,959,364 7.7 
Nine months....... 116,573,174 181,175,387 D. 64,602,213 35.7 
The small increase in August has become a very large one 





circum-|in September. 
| flour, the corn exports having been 3,471,514 bushels (85 
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It is substantially wholly in wheat and 


per cent.) less than last year. 

The value of the total grain exports was 22.3 per cent. 
more in September and 6.4 per cent. more in the three 
months then ending than last year. This is due to the much 
larger proportion of wheat and flour exported. For the 
nine months the value is $42,940,000 (24 per cent.) less this 
year. In September the value of the exports was greater 
than last year at nearly every important port except New 
York and San Francisco, where there was not much change. 
The largest’ gains were 79 per cent. at Baltimore and 330 
per cent. at New Orleans. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


Damages to Adjoining Property by 
Railroads in Cities.<§ 

In the case of Story against the New York Elevated Co., 
which was a suit brought to recover damages for injury 
done to plaintiff’s property by the building of the elevated 
railroad through the adjoining streets, the Court of Appeals 
of New York bas given a decision reversing that of the 
lower court and holding the company liable. The points of 
the decision are as follows: 

“First, That the plaintiff,by force of the grant by the city 
to his grantors, has a right or privilege in Front street 
which entitles him to have the same kept open and continued 
as a public street for the benefit of his abuting property. 

‘Second. That this right or privilege constitutes an ease- 
ment in the bed of the street which attaches to the abutting 
property of the plaintiff and constitutes private property 
within the meaning of the Constitution, of which he. cannot 
be deprived without ccmpensation. 

‘* Third. That sucha structure as the Court found the de- 
fendant was about to erect in Front street, and which it has 
since erected, is inconsistent with the use of Front street as 
a public street. 

** Fourth. That the plaintiff’s property bas been taken and 
appropriated by the defendant for public use without com- 
pensation being made therefor. 

‘* Fifth. That the defendant’s acts are unlawful, and as 
the structure is permanent in its character, and if suffered 
to continue will inflict a permanent and continuing injury 
upon the plaintiff, be has the right to restrain the erection 
and continuance of the road by injunction. 

‘“* Sixth. That the statutes under which the defendant is 
organized authorize it to acquire such property as may be 
necessary for its construction and operation bv the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain. 

** Seventh. In view of the serious consequences to the de- 
fendant, we think no injunction prohibiting the continuance 
or operation of the road in Front street should be issued 
until the defendant has had a reasonable time after this 
decision to acquire the plaintiff’s property by agreement or 
by proceedings to condemn the same.’ 

Chief Justice Tracy and Justices Andrews, Danforth and 
-Rapallo concur in this decision. Justices Earle, Finch and 
Miller dissent. 
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THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Rhode Island Locomotive Works in Providence 
recently delivered four heavy passenger engines to the 
Eastern Railroad. 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western shops at Susque- 
hanna, Pa., bave recently turned out several new anthracite- 
burning passenger engines, and also a mogul passenger 
engine for the heavy express trains on the Eastern Division, 
where several engines of this class are already running. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works in Dunkirk, N. Y., have a 
contract for 15 mogul and consolidation engines for the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh road. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton shops at Lima, O., 
are building two mogul and two consolidation freight 
engines for the company’s Indianapolis line. 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Works recently delivered two 
engines, with 17 by 24 in. cylinders and 5 ft. 7 in. drivers, 
to the Indiana, Dlinois & Iowa road. 


Car Notes. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Gilbert Car Co. in 
Buffalo, N. Y., the following officers were chosen: President, 
George W. Miller, Buffalo; Vice-President, Chester Gris- 
wold, New York; directors, Thomas Chester, Buffalo, and 
E. G. Gilbert, Troy, N. Y. Among contracts which the 
works are now filling are 200 Commercial Express box cars 
for the New York, Lake Erie & Western; two postal! cars 
for the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia; 200 flat cars for 
the Maine Central; 55 gondola cars for the Chateauga 
road; and a number of oil-tank cars for the Standard Oil 
Co. Other contracts are on hand. 

The Laconia Car Co., at Laconia, N. H., is building 50 hay 
cars for the Boston & Maine road. 

Wm. Swindell & Bros., of this city. are erecting a 30-pot 
steel melting furnace for the London Car Wheel Works, at 
London, Ont. This will be the first furnace of the kind 
erected in Canada. The wheels to be made in these new 
works will have iron centres and steei rims, cast on solid. 
The process is a patent, and will be an experiment.—Pitts- 
burgh American Manufacturer. 

The Peteler Works in Minneapolis, Minn., have made this 
season a large number of Peteler’s patent portable dumping 
cars for railroads and contractors, and are just beginning to 
catch up with the orders. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Morse Bridge Co. at Youngstown, O., has taken the 
contract for the new Central bridge at Lowell, Mass. The 
company’s bid was about $51,000. 

The Keystone Bridge Co. in Pittsburgh 1s at work on the 
bridge over the Ohio River at Point Pleasant, W. Va., for the 
Ohio Central road, and on a number of other contracts. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The works of the Oxford Iron Co. at Oxford Furnace, N. 
J., were sold Oct. 12 for $300,000, subject to a prior lien of 
$30,000. The property was bought for account of the bond- 
holders. There are about $1,000,000 bonds of the company 
outstanding. 

The new furnace built at Saxton, Pa., by Mr. Robert Hare 
Powell went into blast last week. 

Fanny and Ella furnaces at West Middlesex, Pa., have 
gone into blast, having received necessary repairs. 

The American Iron Works at Brownstown, Pa., started 
up the new bar mill last week. The mill will employ a 
large number of men. 

The National Machinery Co., of Cleveland, O., will in No- 
vember move its works to Tiffin,O. The new shop is 300 
by 100 ft., and will be supplied with tools of the latest pat- 
tern for the production of bolt and nut machinery, taps and 
dies for screw threads and similar work. 

Roane Iron Co., at Chattanooga, Tenn., is running its 
rail mill on steel rails for the Mobile & Ohio and the Georgia 


Pacitic roads. 
A dispatch from Pittsburgh, Oct. 18, says: ‘The largest 
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steel spring ever made has just been successfully rolled at 
Kloman’s Steel Works here tor the United States Car Motor 
Co., of Philadelphia. The spring is 820 ft. long, 6 in. wide, 
and one-quarter of an inch thick. It will be tempered and 
coiled by the Motor Co. at their worksin Philadelphia, and 
exhibited in the bi-centennial parade.” 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails—No more large transactions are reported, 
and the market is quiet and steady at $45 to $46 per ton at 
mill for winter delivery, with a possible small concession on 
large lots. 

Iron Ruils.—The market is very quiet, and quotations un- 
changed. 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are steady at $3 to $3.10 per 
100 lbs., with active demand. Fish-plates unchanged at 
$2.60 to $2.75 per 100 lbs., and track-bolts $3.75 to $4.25, 
according to specification. 

Old Rails.—Sales of old iron rails are reported at $27 to 
$28.50 per ton in Philadelphia for tees, according to qual- 
ity, and $29.50 for double-heads, which are scarce. 


Blast Furnaces of the United States. 


The quarterly statement published by the Iron Age gives 
the condition and number of the blast furnaces of the United 
States on Oct. 1 as follows: 





Out of Not 
In blast. blast. reported. Total. 
CIs ii cio dascancanscauhind 158 93 4 255 
Bituminous or coke....... ... .128 111 239 
MN Soo. ces stdaccaunsoeel 157 ¥ 74 229 
Wor isseic aces -443 276 t 723 


The total weekly capacity of the 443 furnaces in blast is 
97,055 tons, an average of 219 tons; of the 276 furnaces out 
of blast, 62,270 tons, an average of 226 tons. 

_ The relative condicion of the blast furnaces on 
six years past have been as follows: 


Oct. 1 for 


1882, 1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877 
Dn a eee 443. 435. «424.««337,=««51S 2 
Out of blast 1.200277" 276 293 «4303 «347 «+454 452 

"ASTROS 2 719 #728 #%727 #4684 (705 704 
Per cent. in blast... 2. 61.6 598 583 483 35.6 358 


The furnaces out of blast include several under construc- 
tion or rebuilding, and possibly some old furnaces which have 
been abandoned and wili not again be used. 

The average weekly capacity of the charcoal furnaces is 97 
tons; of the bituminous, 346 tons, and of the anthracite, 228 
tons. The average for ali the furnaces is 223 tons of pig 
iron per week. 


get ay Railroad Contractors on the Canadian 
acitic. 

A correspondent of the Toronto Globe is following along 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, inspecting the 
country and noting the progress of railroad construction. 
He says that *‘ one of the most noticeable features to be ob- 
served along the work is the very large proportion of Amer- 
icans engaged in it. Thecontractors, sub-contractors clerks 
and laborers are nearly all from the western states. In fact 
it becomes more and more apparent, as one watches the pro- 
gress of the work, that almost every dollar that the construc- 
tion of the roadbed costs Canada will go directly to the 
United States.” 


The Union Electric Signals on the Providence & 
Worcester Railroad. 


This system of signals attracted the attention of Mr. W. 
E. Chamberlain soon after he became Superintendent of the 
Providence & Worcester line, and he was among the first to 
adopt it and give it a thorough trial. Since last April the 
first division of the road, from Providence to the Boston 
Switch, near Valley Falls, about six miles, has been 
equipped with three signals, which are similar to those des- 
cribed in the Railroad. Gazette of March 12, 19, 26, and 
April 2, 1880, At Waterford six blocks of them protect 
the road and they have also been supplied to the stations at 
Uxbridge and Quinsigamond. The Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co, has just received orders to equip the whoie line, so 
that the Providence & Worcester Company will be the first 
one in this country to provide its whole rcad with electric 
block signals and highway crossing bells. 

All road crossings of this line in Massachusetts, with the 
exception of four which are being relocated. are guarded 
by electric bells, the bells being large gongs, 15in. diameter, 
which can be heard a quarter of a mile, one on each side of 
the railroad, and they are rung Sy the coming train 1,500 ft. 
away, and ring until the train bas passed the crossing. 
Gates and gatemen are maintained at all important cross- 
ings, but the bell system is in use to prevent accident at 
night, the business of the road now calling for many night 
rains, 

The cost of the signals is about $500 a block, and of the 
crossing bells about $250 per crossing, varying according to 
location. 

The signal system on this road was recently inspected by 
a number of railroad men and it was then, according to the 
Providence Press, reported that ‘* during the month of Sep- 
tember, 3,175 trains passed over the Worcester road be- 
tween Providence and the Boston Switch, and there were 
but six of them stopped by any trouble with the mechanism 
or circuits of the system. These trains each operated 20 
block signals, making 63,500 operations for one signal, or 
one train stopped uunecessarily in 9,9163g circuit opera- 
tions. One hundred and twenty trains were stopped by 
trains on section ahead, or by switch being in use in the sec- 
tion, and one train was stopped by a signal on account of a 
broken rail.” 


Cast-Steel Locomotive Wheels. 

At the recent meeting of the British Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute, Mr. F. W. Webb said that “he was now most success- 
fully making cast-steel locomotive wheels at Crewe, cast all 
in one piece, including the balance weights, and the results 
were so good that he was not sure whether it would not soon 
be possible to cast the tire on also and turn down the wheel 
for a new tire when the first was worn out. The plan he 
adopted was to place the mould ona turn-table, run the 
metal at the center, and cause the turn-table to revolve 
while the cast was being poured, at a speed gradually in- 
creasing up to the rate of 40 or 50 revolutions per minute, 
and then gradually diminishing. The castings seemed to he 
perfectly sound, and had a fine, smooth skin. The steel was 
run from a Siemens-Martin furnace, the iron used being 
silicious pig from Dowlais. Probably matters might be still 
further improved by the addition of ferro-silicon and ferro- 
manganese. He expressed himself ready to show the whole 
ee to apy members who had time to come and see 
Young Men's Christian Association, 

Branch. 


The Central Railroad authorities have decided to convert 
the dispatcher’s office, on State street, into headquarters for 
the Railroad Men’s Christian Association. Bath rooms, and 
all conveniences for comfort and a pleasant place of resort, 
will be putin. A fine library will also be established. The 
work will be done us soon as the new depot is finished. The 


Railroad 





fostering of these railroad men’s Christian associations is a 
direct benefit to the railroad companies. If they provide 
their employés with a pleasant place of resort, where they 
can pass their time profitably to none age they will not 
frequent saloons and questionable resorts, and will hence be 
more active on duty, discharging their trusts intelligently. 
They are like other men, wanting to read and cultivate their 
minds. These associations have already done much good. 
They encourage sobriety, social intercourse among the 
employés, and the railroad companies make no mistake in 
encouraging them and helping them along.—Rochester 
(N. Y.) Fost-Eapress. 


Rules for Protecting Delayed Trains. 


The following are the rules now in force on the New York 
& New England Railroad for protecting passenger and 
freight trains, or signaling approaching trains, when for 
any cause track is obstructed : 

1. When the main track is obstructed by a train, a rail 
is removed, or from any cause track is impassable, a flag- 
man must be sent out to stop any ———s train or en- 
gine. Ata point 600 yards, or 14 telegraph poles distant 
from the obstruction, he shall place one explosive cap on 
the rail, and shall continue to go from the obstruction not 
less than 1,200 yards, or 28 telegraph poles, and place two 
explosive caps, 5 yards or half arail length apart, being 
particular always to place these caps on the engineman’s side 
of an approaching train. He will then return to a point 
about midway between the caps, or 21 a les from 
the point of obstruction, and remain until called in, being 
particular to stop ata point where he can have a full view 
of any approaching train for not less than 200 yards. When 
recalled he will remove the cap nearest to the obstruction ; 
but two caps must be left on t’.e rails as a cautionary signal 
to any approaching train. . 

A delayed train having the right to the road will only 
send.a flagman to the rear; but where a train loses its 
rights, or meets with an accident causing a serious delay, or 


7. when on the double track both tracks are obstructed, a flag- 


man shall be sent in both directions. In this case the fire- 
man shall go forward, or, if from any cause the fireman 
cannot leave the engine, the front brakeman, or on pas- 
senger trains the baggage master, shall be sent in his place. 
The conductor must know that these rules are obeyed. 
Where flagman is sent ahead, it will be the duty of the en- 
gineman as wellas of the conductor to see that this rule is 
complied with. 

Where train crosses over on double track, flagman must 
be sent out on both tracks in the direction of approaching 
trains as above specified, before attempting to use the cross- 
over switches. hen a rail is removed, track is washed 
out or obstructed by slide or otherwise, sectionmen, watch- 
men or agents must see that flagmen are sent in both direc- 
tions in accordance with thisrule. Enginemen and train 
men will hereafter understand that the explosion of one cap 
is a danger signal, and requires them to stop their train 
as soon as possible, and then proceed with great care un- 
til the cause of the signal is ascertained. The explosion of 
two caps is a cautionary signal, and requires them to 
bring their train under control and look out for obstruc- 
tions or a flagman ahe 

In order to carry out these rules, enginemen, conductors, 
trackmen and agents must always keep on hand a sufficient 
supply of torpedoes in addition to the regular danger sig- 
nals. 

2. When a passenger train is delayed at a regular stop- 
ping place over three minutes, stops at an unusual point, or 
is re > to run at a low rate of speed, the flagman must 
go back at once to protect the train, strictly in accordance 
with Rule No. 1. He must not wait to know what may be 
the cause of the delay on any pretext whatever. His most 
important duty is to protect the train, and nothing must be 
permitted to interfere with it. The fact that the train sto 
on a long piece of straight track. or that no following train 
is due or expected, will not be accepted as excuse for failure 
to obey this order. 

When a freight train on time stops at its regular stopping 
places, where the rear of the train can be plainly seen by a 
following train a distance of at least 800 vards, or 19 tele- 
graph poles, the flagman shall go back 130 yards, or 3 tele- 
graph poles, and as much further as may be necessary to in- 
sure stopping a following train ; but if the rear of the train 
cannot be plainly seen for a distance of 800 yards, or 19 
telegraph poles, cr the train is behind time, or stops at any 
other point than its regular stopping places, the flagman 
must go back 600 yards or 14 telegraph poles, and if his 
train is witbin balf an hour of the time of a passenyer train 
he must comply strictly with Rule No. 1. 

No passenger, freight or other train must be permitted to 
back up on main track without being protected by a flag- 
man not less than 1,200 yards, or 28 telegraph poles in the 
rear ; and the train must be moved at a rate not exceeding 
the speed the flagman can make. Enginemen and con- 
ductors must avoid unusual stops where there is not a clear 
view in both directions, but particularly in the rear. En- 
ginemen must make themselves familiar with this rule, and 
call for their flagman by proper signal, except when a 
passenger train is due, or they are otherwise instructed by 
the conductor. The conductor will see that the flagman is 
called in and that the train does not proceed without him, 
except in cases where a passenger train is due, or his train is 
for any cause liable to be overtaken, or when, owing to the 
severity of the weather or other circumstances, he deems it 
proper to bave the flagman remain to be picked up by the 
following train. In any of these cases he will instruct the 
engineman not to sound the whistle to call him in, but pro- 
ceed without him. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Alliance & Lake Erie.—This road has been sold to the 
Cleveland, Youngstown & Pittsburgh Company at a price 
not made public. The road is of 3 ft. gauge and extends 
from Alliance, O., to Phalanx, 25 miles. 


Boston & New York Air Line.—At the adjourned 
special meeting in Middletown, Conn., Oct. 18, the lease of 
the road to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Com- 
pany was ratified by a vote of 30,150 shares in favor, to 
1,819 shares opposed. The lease will take effect imme- 
diately. The lessee assumes all the liabilities of the com- 
pany, and will pay 4 per cent. yearly on the preferred stock. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—Track- 
laying on the Pacific Division has been completed to Worth- 
ington, Minn., 30 miles beyond Spirit Lake, Iu. This gives 
the road close connection with the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha and its Worthington & Sivux Falls 
Branch. It is understood that the Pacific Division will not 
be extended beyond Worthington at present. : 

The road is reported to be sn, atiepe’ A heavy business. 
Quite a number of locomotives have been added to the motive 
power this season, yet they have been unable to move the 
increasing traftic, and several engines have been borrowed 
from the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy companies. 


Canada-Atlantic.—This road was formally opened 
Sept. 30, from Ottawa, Ont., east to Coteau Landing on the 











St. Lawrence River, 79 miles. On the southside of the St. 
Lawrence most of the work is done to Lacolle and thence to 
Alburg Springs on the Vermont line, a distance of 48 miles. 
The most difficult part of the work will be the bridge over 
the St. Lawrence at Clarke’s Island, which is to connect the 
two sections of the road. This bridge will be 4,040 ft. long, 
and the contracts for it have not yet been let. 

Regular trains will soon be put on between Ottawa and 
Coteau Landing. The company has now 6 locomotives and 
100 freight cars, and an outfit of passenger cars is expected 
soon 


Cape Girardeau Southwestern.—Work is in pro- 
gress on the extension of this road from Sturtevant, Mo., 
southwest into Stoddard County. Six miles are now ready 
for the rails. The road penetrates a heavily timbered coun- 
try, and will also reach some valuable deposits of iron ore. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—This company’s 
contract with the American Express Company will expire 
Nov. 1, and after that date the company will itself under- 
take the express business on all the lines east of the Mis- 
souri River. ‘he contract with Wells, Fargo & Co. for the 
lines west of the Missouri has about another year to run ; 
after that expires, the company will do the express business 
over all its lines. 


Chicago & Evanston.—This company has now laid 
track from the Chicago & Pacific Division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul northward about a mile to the city 
limits. The right of way from the city line to South Evans- 
ton has been all secured, and a contract for the grading let 
to Wells, Harrison & Green, cf Milwaukee, who are to finish 
the work by January next. 


Chicago, Iowa & Dakota.—This company, formerly 
known as the Forest City Southern, is building a line trom 
Gifford, Ia., the crossing of the Central lowa and the 
Northern fowa Division of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
north to Forest City in Winnebago County, about 80 miles. 
Track has been laid from Gifford north to Eldora, six miles, 
and work is progressing. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—In the long pend- 
ing suit of Barnes, Trustee, against this company, a hearing 
was held last week in Milwaukee before the Special Master 
appointed by the United States Circuit Court. A large 
number of claims were presented. This is the suit brought 
to set aside the foreclosure and sale of the old La Crosse & 
Milwaukee road. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—A Chicago dispatch 
reports that the stock in this road held by J. B. Brown and 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. has been sold to a syndicate repre- 
senting the Chicago & Atlantic, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Chicago & Grand Trunk, the Louisville, New 
Albany & Chicago and the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
companies. 

The company owns an entrance into Chicago and termi- 
nal property there. which are now extremely valuable, on 
account of the difficulty of getting into the city with a new 
road. Its policy has heretofore been to open its road to 
any other company at a fair rental, granting no exclusive 
— to any one. The companies who are reported to 

ave bought the controlling interest all use the road, and 
may combine to shut out any new line. 


Cincinnati & Gulf.—This company has been organized 
to build a narrow-gauge road from Montgomery. Ala,, 
northward by Wetumpka, Talladega, Ashville and Hunts- 
ville to the Tennessee line, a distance of about 200 miles. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—The 
Cincinnati Commercial cf Oct. 13 says: “ The Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texzus Pacitic, lessees of the Cincinnati 
Southern, yesterday made the fourth quarterly pe yment of 
$200,000 to the City Treasurer for the Sinking Fund Com- 
missioners, the new management having completed their 
first year of control, and paid the city $800,000 in cash, be 
sides expending the required amount for permanent im- 
provements of the road. It 1s a curious fact that the Moun- 
tain Division, where the enemies of the project declared the 
road would run through a country =. notbing but 
hoop-poles and chestnuts, is now one of the st su tained 
parts of the line so far as local business is concerned.” 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—A circalar 
from General Freight Agent James R. Ogden, announces the 
opening of this company’s Georgia Division, and uests 
connecting lines to put vn rates by this line to Dalton, Rome, 
Atlanta, Macon, and other poiats reached by this line. In 
making up rates and divisions, the following mileages are 
to be allowed from Chattanooga: To Daltov, Rome, and 
Atlanta, 138; Calera, 214; Selma, 276; Meridian, 295; 
Macon, 228; Jesup, 389; Brunswick, 432%; Savannah, 420 
miles, 363 to the East Tennessee road and 57 to the Savan- 
nah, Florida & Western. 


Georgetown & Lanes.—Proposals will be received 
until Oct. 31 at the office of P. R. Lachicotte, President of 
this ——s in Georgetown, 8. C., for the construction of 
this road. The line is from Georgetown, near the mouth of 
the Great Pedee River, west to Lanes station on the North- 
eastern road. The distance is about 37 miles, over a low 
and level country. 


Indiana, Illinois & Iowa.—The crossing of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois at Momence, Ill., has been put in, 
and the tracklayers have begun work from that point east- 
ward towards North Judson, Ind., about 48 miles, 


Indianapolis & Vincennes.— Work is soon to be begun 
on Ay — from Switz City, Ind., tothe Greene County 
coal fields, 


Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf.—This company’s Ft. 
Scott & Carthage Branch is now completed and pened for 
business to Pittsburgh, Kan., nine miles southwa:d from the 
late terminus at Morerad, 19 miles from the junction with 
the Springfield line at Arcadia, and 86 miles from Ft, Scott, 
Trains now run regularly to the new terminus, 


Kansas City, Springfield & Memphis.—Large quan- 
tities of rails and other supplies have lately been sent to 
Hoxie, Ark., the crossing of the main line of the Iron 
Mountain road, and to Nettleton, the wenger | the Knobel 
Branch, Tracklaying will soon be begun at both points. 


Leavenworth, Topeka & Southwestern.—This road 
is now completed to the junction with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Meriden, Kan., 46 miles west by south from 
Leavenworth. The distance by the new line from Léaven- 
worth to Topeka is 57 miles, or 12 miles less than by the 
Union Pacific. The new road is owned jointly by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Union Pacific com- 
panies. 

Lehigh Valley.—On Nov. 1 this company will begin to 
run a passenger train of its own between Buffalo, New 
York and Philadelphia. Twotrains a day will probably 
be run, with parlor and sleeping cars attached. These 
trains will use the New York, Lake Erie & Western track 
between Buffalo and Waverly, under the existing contract 
between the two companies. The ce between New 
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Louisiana Western.—This company is baving surveys 
made for an extension from Vermillionville, La , eastward 
toa point on the New Orleans Pacific road in West Raton 
Rouge Parish, about 80 miles from New Orleans. The dis- 
tance is about 50 miles. The object of the proposed line is 
to avoid the use of the Morgan road between Vermillionville 
and New Orleans. 


Louisville & Nashville.—A statement from President 
Baldwin sets forth that the 30,800 shares of the company’s 
stock formerly held by the city of Louisville has been sold 
by the city, and is now active stock on the market. This 
makes the capital stock registered on the transfer books $21,- 
213,513. The stockholders have authorized an increase 
to $30,000,000, but the company intends at present to 
issue only $3,786,487, making the total amount $25,- 
000,000." The new sto-k will be used to provide for 
the floating debt, but the manner of its issue has not 
yet been uuuounced. The remaining $5,000,000 of new stock 
will be held in reserve, to provide for future requirements 
of the company. 

The long pending suit in relation to the land granted 
the old New Orleans, Mobile & Chattanooga Company 
(afterwards the New Orleans, Mobile & Texas, and now 
owned by this company) for depot grounds in New Orleans, 
has been finally settled. The land was granted by an act 
of the Louisiana Legislature, the validity of which was oon- 
tested by the city of New Orleans. The case has been in 
the courts over 10 years, and an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court had been taken trom the last decision. By 
the compromise now concluded the company pays the city 
$40,000, all litigation is ended, and the property will be 
vested in the company. 

Macomb & Ft. Madison.—This company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation for a railroad from Macomb, IIl., 
west by north toa point on the Mississippi opposite Ft. Madi- 
son. The distance is 35 miles. 

Manhattan Elevated —In the old suit of Story 
against the New York Elevated Company, the New York. 
Court of Appeals has given a decision virtually reversing 
the decisions of the lower courts, and holding the company 
liable for damages done to adjoining property by the build- 
ing of its road. - 

Maryland Central.—This company (late the Baltimore 
& Delta) has let a contract for building an additional section 
of 18 miles of the ruad to L. B. McCabe & Co., of Baltimore. 
The section extends from the Big Gunpowder River to 
Forest Hill, four miles north of Belair, Md. It includes two 
bridges and 28 trestles, one of which will be 400 ft. long and 
40 ft. high. 

Memphis & Charleston.—It is reported that the first- 
mortgage bonds held by the company have been sold at a 
price which yields more than the sum required to pay the 
advances made by the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
Company and secure the termination of the lease. 

Michigan Central.—This company has given notice of 
its intention to issue $2,000,000 new five per cent. consoli- 
dated bonds. The purposes of the new issue are stated as 
follows: First, deficit of sinking funds accumulation to re- 
deem first and second sinking fund bonds of the first mort- 
gage, due Oct. 1, 1882, $70,000: second, for redemption of 
first-mortgage mortgage-loan bonds maturing Oct. 1, 1882, 
$556,000 ; third, amount needed in settlement with car com- 
pany io fulfiliment of old contract for lease and final prr- 
chase of cars, $400,000; fourth, for lands for additional 
yard room, shops and depot facilities, and for increase of 
rolling-stock, $418,000 ; fifth, for redemption of equipment 
bonds due April 1, 1883, $556.000. 


Mississippi Valley.—A dispatch from Vicksburg, Miss. 
says: ‘‘ Work on the Mississippi Valley Railroad south and 
north of here is progressing rapidly. ‘I'he contractors have 
a force of 500 men and 90 teams working the cut through 
the dividing ridge between the Big Black. River and Bayou 
Pierre. A construction train is now laying steel rails south 
of the Big Black River. Two engineer parties are locating 
the line between Baton Rouge and Port Gibson, working 
from each point, and the contract for the construction of 
this section will be let as soon as the line 1s located. North 
of Vicksburg, 30 miles of the road-bed has been completed, 
and a large force is at work constructing a bridge over the 
Yazoo River.” 


Missouri Midland.—This company has been organized 
to build a branch of the St. Louis, Salem & Little Rock road 
from Avery, Mo., to the Hawkins ore bank, a distance of 
219 miles, 


Mobile & Girard.—The stockholders have voted to au- 
thorize the proposed issue of $250,000 bonds for the purpose 
of extending the road from Troy, Ala., to Eiba, about 30 
miles. 


Nebraska, Topeka, Iola & Memphis.—A contract 
for 100 miles of this road, from Iola, Kan., to Topeka, has 
been let to B. E. Clarke & Co., of Chicago, who are to bave 
the work done within a year. The contractors take a con- 
trolling interest in the stock. The road is now nearly com- 
pleted from [ola to Girard, 42 miles. 


New York & Boston Inland.—The Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission has refused she application of this 
company for a certificate of incorporation. The decison of 
the Commission has a wider application than to this single 
case, and is of so much interest that we give it in full, as 
follows : 

‘* This isan application for a ‘charter certificate,’ under 
section 44 of chaptgg 112, Public Statutes. Several objec- 
tions have been made by counsel. 1. lt is said that the 
statute requires that the map of the whole route of the pro- 
posed railroad shall be exhibited to the selectmen of each 
town before they are called upon to grant a route, and that 
only the route in each town was shown to its selectmen. 
The statute does direct that a map of the proposed route— 
meaning the whole route—shall be prepared and submitted 
to the selectmen of every town named. And, no doubt, if 
objection were made by the selectmen of any town, or be- 
fore the selectmen, that the whole map had not been sub- 
mitted to the board, it would be fatal. But the selectmen 
may waive the submission of the whole map. If they are 
satisfied with the examination of the part of it which re- 
lates to their own town they may dispense with the produc- 
tion of the remainder of the map, and waiver may be made 
either expressly or by their acts. In this case a complete 
map was prepared in sections, and the assent of every 
board of selectmen shows that further submission than that 
which was made was waived. And if these nieetings were 
legally notified, it was waived for all purposes. hether 
due notice was given is a question which was not raised, 
and which it is not necessary now to decide. 

“2, It is objected that the terminus has been so essentially 
changed as to constitute a new project, and that the assent 
of the selectmen of the eleven towns has never been given to 
the present scheme. But the law contemplates just such 
changes, The association cannot know just what they will 
be permitted to do. Every town furnishes a tribunal which 


may change their route from the line originally projected 
and desired. It canrot have been intended that in case of 
such changes, however serious, the projectors of a railroad 
must begin over again and require the assent of each town, 
with the chance that new application may be required ad in- 
finitum. The change of a terminus from one town to an- 
other might be held to be an abandonment of the old project 
requiring new proceedings for the new project. But here 
the terminus is still in Boston. And if the board is to look 
into the question of fact, it appears that this is in substance 
the same enterprise as the original one, viz.: A project for 
a direct line furnishing rapid transit from New York to 
Boston, relieved of some grave local objections. It would be 
a harsh construction of the law that the associates, because 
they had yielded to a strong public feeling and had changed 
the mode of entering Boston, bad lost all their labor and 
needed to begin anew in their attempt to procure a route. 

“3. The third objection to a certificate is the most 
weighty. A condition preceden i to granting a certificate is 
that the capital stock shall have been subscribed by reason- 
able parties. The capital of the company is $500,000. (It 
could not be less than $440,000 by law.) Seventy-five 
shares are subscribed for the individuals as to whom no 

uestion is made. The remainder are subscribed for by the 

ew York Construction Company. That company’s capital 
bes been fixed at $36,000, almost all of which has been paid 
out for surveys and other services. Its assets, excluding sur- 
veys, would be all required to pay its present liabilities. In 
addition to this, it has subscribed about $600,000 for con- 
struction in Connecticut and $200,000 in New York. Some 
of the stotkholders are men of wealth ; but, as individuals, 
they have taken only three shares each. Of course their 
wealth would be of no avail to the railroad corporation or 
to its creditors. If each of these corporators were worth a 
milliou the Construction Company’s responsibility would 
not be increased. The question is, whether such a subscriber 
is a ‘responsible’ party. If the word has any meaning, the 
answer must be no. The object of subscribing through a 
corporation is to avoid liability, or, in other words, to avoid 
responsibility. The definition of ‘responsibilty’ in itscommon 
use is ‘capable of discharging an obligation.’ In this sense 
a chartered company, with a capital ot $36,000, and with no 
available assets, is not responsible for a subscription of $500,- 
000. A good test of responsibility is to ask what sum the note 
of such a corporation would command ; and the answer is 
plain. The liability of the company is to day limited to 
$36,000 ; and this sum has been expended. The note of the 
company would be worthless. 

“It is said that the object in having the capital of the con- 
struction company so small is not to evade the railroad law, 
but simply to avoid taxation. However innocentand praise- 
worthy such a motive may be, it does not make the corpora- 
tion responsible. The board has been asked to trust the 
honor of the stockhulders in this constructioncompany. But 
the statute calls for legal responsibility; and no rule of 
honor has ever held that stockholders were even morally 
responsible for the obligations of a properly conducted cor- 
poration, because it is universally known that they are not 
legally bound. 

“It has been argued that the law guards against con- 
struction, or the taking of land, until full security has been 
given for payment. But the law gives important powers to 
a railroad company before construction begins, and it re- 
quires certain conditions before a charter can be given. 
‘the board has no right to waive those conditions because of 
further conditions to be performed before further grants of 
power can be made. As the capital stock has not been sub- 
scribed for by responsible parties, the application for a cer- 
tificate is denied. To grant it would be to nullify a sub- 
stantial part of the statute.” 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—This company at 
first intended to open its road for business about Oct. 15 The 
opening bas been postponed, however, chiefly because the 
force of trainmen is not yet fully made up, itis said. Itis 
not an easy matter to supply a road of over 500 miles with 
a full working force of good men, and some time is neces- 
sarily taken in collecting and organizing the men. No date 
for the opening has yet been fixed. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—Belden, Denison 
& Co., who have the contract for laying the track from Lit- 
saa N. Y., to Syracuse, have begun work at Little 

alls. 

It is reported that Smith, Ripley & Co. are to have the 
contract for the entire line from Syracuse to Buffalo. They 
are one of the largest contracting firms in the country, and 
have just finished a very heavy contract on the New York, 
Lackawanna & Western. 


Ohio & Mississippi.— At the annual meeting in Cincin- 
nati last week no action was taken on the plan of reorgani- 
zation or the proposed new consolidated mortgage, on ac- 
count of the small attendance. It is said that the general 
feeling expressed was that a continuance of the receiver- 
ship for the present was the wisest plan. 

The Receiver gives notice that he will pay at the First 
National Bank in Springfield, Ill., Oct. 21, the coupons on 
the Springfield Division bonds, which fell due May 1, 1878. 
No interest will be paid on the coupons, as the order of the 
Court reserves for future determination the question of pay- 
ing such interest. The coupons are to be surrendered and 
cancelled, but the names of the owners will be taken and re- 
ported to the Court as a basis for the calculation of interest 
if the Court shall hereafter allow it. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The last rail 
was laid last week on the line between Aibina (or East 
Portland) and Bonneville, at the lower Cascades of the 
Columbia. The distance to Bonneville is 42 miles, and from 
that place up the Columbia to Wallula Junction, 315 miles 
from Portland, the road has been completed for some time. 
At Wallula Junction connection is made with the Northern 
Pacific, and also with this company’s extensions into East- 
ern Oregon and Washington. 

The section just finished required some heavy and diffi- 
cult rock-cutting and a large number of bridges aud tres- 
tles. The road has been an expensive one for nearly the 
a distance along the Columbia from Portland to 

allula. 


Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—The ferry landing 
and station of this road in Philadelphia were destroyed by 
fire onthe morning of Oct. 16, with a large quantity of 
freight and other property stored there. A steam tug and 
the ferry boat used in transferring freight and passengers 
across the Delaware to Camden were also destroyed. The 
loss is large and is but partially covered by insurance. 


Pleasantville & Ocean City.—This company has 
been consolidated with the West Jersey & Atlantic, and the 
road will hereafter be worked by the West Jersey Com- 

ny. Theroad is seven miles long, from Pleasantville, 

. J., along the beach to Ocean City. 


Port Huron & Northwestern.—On the extension of 
this road to Port Austin track has been laid from Minden, 
Micb., 56 miles from Port Huron, northeast to Bad Axe, 15 
miles. Ballasting is in progress, and tracklaying will soon 
be begun on the 18 miles from Bad Axe north to Port 
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Port Huron & Southwestern.—Track on this road is 
now laid from. Port Huron, Mich., west by south to Mem- 
phis, 15 miles, and trains will be running ina few days. 
wot no is progressing from Memphis west to Almont, :13 
miles. 


Richmond & Danville.—A great many rumors have 
been current about this company during the past week, 
many of them very absurd. ‘The only thing which is cer- 
tainly known is thata great deal of the stock has changed 
hands, most of the Richmond holders having sold out, and 
that a large amount, possibly a controlling iuterest, is now 
held by a New York syndicate. Their object in buying is 
not very clear, unless they have bought purely for specula- 
tive purposes. It does not appear that, if they have a ccn- 
trolling interest, which is by no means certain, they intend 
to use it in the interest of any other line, or to benefit any 
other company. The whole matter is still in an uncertain 
form. however, and itis probably a speculative movement 
entirely, whose object will be developed in a short time. 


Rome & Booneville.—This company has filed articles 
of incorporation to build a railroad from Rome, N. Y., 
north by east to Booneville, on the Utica & Black Rive 
road. ‘The distance is 24 miles. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The tunnel near Barrett, 
Mo., on the extension from Pacific, Mo., to St. Louis, has 
been opened through. It is 465 ft. long, and 300 ft. of it 
are arched with brick, the rest being through solid rock, 
where no arching is needed. All the heavy work on the 
extension is now finished, and tracklaying was to be begun 
at, Pacitic this week. 


St. Paul, Eastern & Grand Trunk.—At the recen 
annual meeting, the President reported about 20 miles of 
this road graded, and tracklaying in progress on 10 miles 
from Oconto, Wis , westward. 


Seaboard & Raleigh.—Track on this road is now laid 
from the town of Williamston, N. C., on the Roanoke River 
eastward 30 miles to Tarboro, where connection is made 
with a branch of the Wilmington & Weldon road. This 
section of the road was graded and the track partly Jaid 
some 12 vears ago, but it was never operated, and the rails 
were afterwards taken up. 

It is intended to run the road through from Tarboro to 
Raleigh, about 60 miles, but no work has yet been done west 
of Tarboro. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
The following securities have been put on the lists at the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Brooklyn, Bath & Coney Island, $200,000 first-mortgage 
6 per cent. bonds. 

Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central. receipts of Purchas- 
ing Committee, to be issued in exchange for outstanding first- 
mortgage bonds, $1,019,000; for Union Trust Company 
certificates, $11,859,000; for income and secor d-mortgage 
(convertible into income) bonds, $10,000,000: and for com- 
mon stock, $15,000,000. 

Ft. Worth & Denver City, $1,406,000 additional stock 
and $1.950,000 additional first-mortgage bonds issued on 
new road, 

Michigan Central, $2,000,000 additional bonds secured 
by the consolidated mortgage and bearing 5 per cent. inter- 
est. They have 20 years to run. 

Oregon Short Line, $4,000,000 additional stock and $2,- 
000,000 additional first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds. 


Susquehanna & Delaware River.—At a meeting of 
the stockholders in Philadelphia, Oct. 17, a proposition to 
issue $1,100,000 bonds was approved. The company is 
successor to the old South Mountain Company, and pur- 
poses building a line from Harrisburg, Pa., to the Delaware 
River at Belvidere or Portland, a distance of about 100 
ailes. 


Talladega & Coosa River.—This company has filed ar- 
ticles of corporation to build a railroad from Talladega, 
Ala., to the Coosa River, near the mouth of Broken Arrow 
Creek, in St. Clair County. It will be about 10 miles long. 


Western & Atlantic—The Atlanta Constitution of 
Oct. 15 says: ‘‘ It will be remembered that Judge Willis, 
during the month of August, presided in Fulton Superior 
Court for Judge Hillyer, to try the proceedings pending to 
forfeit the lease of the Western & Atlantic Railroad. The 
question was the examination of an information asking that 
the road be brought into court to show cause why the lease 
should not be broken for various reasons which were assigned 
at the time. The case was discussed on a demurrer filed by 
the defendant’s counsel to the proceedings, and on a decision 
by Judge Willis adverse to the demurrer a bill of exceptions 
was filed. Judge Willis at first refused to sign the bill of ex- 
ceptions for grounds alleged at that time. Afterwards on 
Sept. 10 Judge Willis did sign the bill of exceptions which 
assign error in overruling the demurrer. This case went to 
the Supreme Court. The bill of exceptions was filed on Sept. 
27. The case wasset by Judge Willis to come up on its 
merits Oct. 16, which is to-morrow. Judge Willis had an- 
nounced that he will proceed to hear the case at that time. 
The counsel for the defense, after being informed of this 
fact, presented a petition to the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
setting forth the fact that the case had been carried tv the 
Supreme Court and that Judge Willis was going to proceed 
to try the case on Oct. 16, and asked for a writ of probibi- 
tion restraining him from leaving the case until the writ of 
error, now-pending, should be heard by the Supreme Court, 
and the questions involved then be determined. The Su- 

reme Court, yesterday, granted a rule nisi calling upon 
Sates Willis to show cause next Tuesday, before the Su- 
preme Court, why the writ of prohibition against him in this 
case should not be made absolute, and passed an order re- 
straining him from hearing the case until the further order 
of the Court. The case, therefore, will not be heard by 
Judge Willis to-morrow, and the question as to whe her he 
will hear it before the case is determined in the Supreme 
Court will be settled by the Court Tuesday on hearing this 
rule. It is said that this is the first writ of prohibition ever 
granted by the Supreme Court of Georgia. It is a novel 
case, and will present scme points cf interest.” 


West Pennsylvania & Shenango Connecting.-- 
This company is building a line from Butler, Pa., the ter- 
minus of a branch of the West Pennsylvania Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, to Coalville on the Shenango & 
Allegheny road, a distance of 22 miles. The company will 
issue $400,000 first-mortgage, 30-year, 6 per cent. bonds, 
specially secured by a joint traffic agreement between the 
Recasrerata and the Shenango & Allegheny Railroad com- 
panies, under which those companies will set aside 20 per 
cent. of their gross earnings on all traffic to and from the 
new road, to be applied to payment of interest on the 
bonds, in case the net earnings of the road itself are not 
sufficient. 


Wisconsin Central.—It is stated that a branch will be 
built from this road at Chelsea, Wis., east by north to Rib 
Lake and thence to the Wisconsin River at the mouth of the 
Tomahawk. It will be about 35 miles long, and will pass 





Austin. 


through a large tract of pine land. 








